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Install ‘GYDELITES’—once installed, they are there for years and no 
replacement parts are needed. Their increased reflectivity means safer | 
night driving; while the cost both of studs and installation shows an 
appreciable saving. At night, or in fog, every driver needs ‘GY DELITES’ to -— 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Some Dates for 1960 


17 February 


29 March 


A One-Day 
Conference 


10-24 June 


September 


October 


Planning Centre Evening Meeting: ‘“‘Plan- 
ning Appeals and Enquiries”’. 

Speaker: PHILIP ALLEN 

Chairman: PETER SELF 

Discussion Openers: J. G. JEFFERSON and 
SIR SYDNEY LITTLEWOOD 


Town and Country Planning Association 
Annual General Meeting. At 2.30 p.m. 


On “Planning and the Local Employ- 
ment Bill” is to be held in London in 
mid-March. Details will be announced 
shortly. 


Study Tour of the USSR (see page 21). 


Study Tour of Scotland, Northern Ire- 
land, and Eire. 


National Conference at County Hall, 
London. (Provisional dates 27-28 October) 


During the Summer four One-Day Study Tours will be arranged 


KP OC=____—_— 


Details of all activities from TCPA, 28 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, WC2 (TEM 5006) 
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Off-peak 


ELECTRIC floor warming for 


cheaper 





The great advantages of electric floor 
warming are the very low installation 
and maintenance costs. Especially 
when built into blocks of flats. The 
system needs no boilers or flues, no 
pipes or radiators, no fuel stoking or 
ash removal. Carpets, tiles, wood 
blocks and other finishes can be laid 
over it. And it leaves rooms completely 
free and v.icluttered. It’s a very com- 
fortable form of heating to live with 
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because there aren’t any draughts, and 
the heat is evenly distributed through- 
out the rooms. The system is thermo- 
statically controlled, and can be 
operated by the tenants of each flat, 
who also pay their own running costs. 
But these won’t be high because only 
off-peak electricity need be used. 


And “Clean Air” is no problem at 
all with electric floor warming 


Learn more about it / For full information on electric floor warming, 


write to your Electricity Board. 


Issued by the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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New Towns and the Metropolitan Problem 


THREE-FIFTHS of this century has 
gone, and the world still fails to deal 
with urban overgrowth. Books galore 
are published on the subject, but few 
get down to fundamentals. We print 
in this issue an intelligent American 
analysis of the problem. 

Cities urgently need renewal, and 
the patterns and procedures for re- 
newal present immense difficulties. 
What amazes us is that there are still 
people—even Ministers, even some 
planners—who affect to see as separ- 
ate or conflicting policies the rebuild- 
ing of old centres and the creation of 
new ones. It seems to us obvious that 
it is because planned dispersal has 
been lacking or insufficient that the 
situation is everywhere worsening. 

The coincidence of the ‘pink 


zone’’ experiment and the dispute as 
to the architecture of a rebuilt Pic- 
cadilly Circus can be viewed as a 
comic freak of fate. Problem 1: how 
to stop people in cars from parking 
with the intent of trading with 
Piccadilly ? Problem 2: how to mass 
as much building capital as possible 
in Piccadilly to be traded with? Ap- 
propriate experts: traffic engineers, 
advertisement contractors, property 
companies, and critics of architec- 
tural effects! 

As we go to press we receive, from 
a gentleman whose awareness, we 
think, includes these four interests as 
well as such others as urban econo- 
mics and social science, a memoran- 
dum from which we extract some in- 
teresting passages. 


Piccadilly Circus 


“Should not those who are con- 
cerned for the dispersal policy have 
expressed some view about the Pic- 


cadilly Circus project? Not on the 
architectural merits of the design, 
perhaps. But does not one’s sense of 
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the civic demand here a compre- 
hensive development of the area? 

“Yet there are nagging doubts. . . 
Maybe it is out of the question for the 
LCC to buy up the whole area and 
itself undertake positive reconstruc- 
tion. But what about the more modest 
suggestion of blocking out general 
masses for a final composition, to 
which developers would have to con- 
form—with some latitude as to eleva- 
tions? This might not enhance the 
total values of the area, but con- 
ceivably developers’ requirements 
couid be reasonably met, so that the 
area would not be reduced to one of 
blight. 

“Suppose, however, the risks of 
comprehensive development were re- 
cognized and the social costs faced, 
is Piccadilly really a place for such 
a scheme? Redevelopment applica- 
tions flow in for the whole of central 
London, each affecting its environ- 
ment in considerable degree. If there 
is a case for Piccadilly Circus, why 
not for the whole city? ... Still, one 
may grant that there is something 
conceptually special about Piccadilly 
Circus. It is a kind of national, even 
Commonweaith, centre. But centre 
for what ?—that is the puzzling thing, 
for there is no denying that the Circus 
somehow escapes our normal sense of 
what is of civic significance. 

‘Our doubts, indeed, resolve them- 
selves into the perception of a Pic- 
cadilly Circus tamed into a com- 
promised, anaemic, petrified, devital- 
ized memorial to good taste—an 
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attempt to impose, because of a con- 
ceptual confusion, what is supposedly 
civic upon what is in fact the epitome 
of individualistic living. This ‘vision’ 
could materialize, in the absence ofan 
architectural genius able to resolve 
the anachronism that haunts and 
splits the progressive architects—of 
buildings that must be both good and 
vulgar. It could also materialize in 
the absence of a change of character 
of the contemporary human race. 
For the city, like some political 
parties, has to come to terms with the 
leisured life and the affluent society. 
It has to accept in its midst, though 
not as a conventional civic centre, 
the brash, vulgar entertainment seek- 
ers of our times. 

“In doing this, the city does not 
abdicate. It makes as good terms as 
it can; and in the eyes of one observer 
at least the present balance of powers 
in the area in question—again assum- 
ing the non-emergence of an archi- 
tectural scheme of unquestioned 
genius—seems to be about right. 

“This is not to be taken as a per- 
manent endorsement of the kind of 
society with which the city must now 
treat. That is altogether another 
question, and one in which the city 
will have very little say. After all, we 
must not exaggerate these matters. . . 
We may next be asked to take a second 
look at that statue in the middle! 
(There are people, claiming taste, 
who find it far more reprehensible 
than the building now in question.) 
And then where should we be?” 


This Issue 


As usual in our January issues, we give statistics of the progress of the fifteen new 
towns, but we give less space to articles on them, in view of the information assembled in 
the New Towns Exhibition Book of October 1959, still obtainable from the TCPA 


gd. post free. 
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ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF 


URBAN GROWTH* 


Here at last is a study of metropolitan growth that puts the issues 
into perspective and recognizes the gravity of the present situation, 


and the economic difficulties and human frustrations to which its 


trends must lead unless planning can take hold of it in an altogether 


more comprehensive and imaginative way. It is corrective of much 


shoddy thinking and opportunist practice in this country as well as 


in the USA. 


by PROFESSOR COLEMAN WOODBURYT 


is urban growth most effectively 

measured and described? This 
would seem to be a question basic 
to any consideration of the topic of 
this paper. Answering it adequate- 
ly, however, would require another 
paper at least as long as this one. 
Perhaps, therefore, the wise thing to 
do is to answer it inadequately but 
quickly and firmly. In this paper, ur- 
ban growth is indicated largely by 
population growth. Of course, it has 
other dimensions, such as economic 
activity, land area, governmental 
status and services, and the character 
and complexity of social relationships 
and interaction. Population growth, 
however, has obvious advantages for 
our purposes. We have more data on 
it than on any other characteristic of 
urban growth. It is the most com- 
monly used measure. And, as I hope 
some of the later parts of this paper 
will make clear, it is unmistakably re- 
lated to most if not all the other major 
dimensions of our expanding urban 
society. 

A second fundamental question is 


I WHAT terms and by what means 


* Reprinted with permission from Science 
(USA), 12 June 1959. 

} Professor of political science and director 
of urban research, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, USA. 


—what urban growth? To this the 
short answer is: current urban growth 
—the phenomenon largely of the post- 
World War II years, which in signifi- 
cant respects differs from earlier ur- 
ban increase, plus whatever modi- 
fications we may reasonably antici- 
pate in the short-range future. 


Current Urban Growth 


One of the most striking charac- 
teristics of current urban growth is 
that it is predominantly metropolitan 
growth. According to estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census, for the six- 
year period 1950-6 nearly 85 per cent 
of the very substantial population 
growth of the United States (14-7 
million) was accounted for by the 168 
Standard Metropolitan Areas recog- 
nized by the Census of 1950.1 Only 
9°5 per cent was in independent, that 
is, non-metropolitan, urban areas. As 
to the metropolitan increase, I should 
emphasize that by no means all of the 
&= per cent (in fact only slightly more 
tha.. one-half) was in territory that 
in 1950 was urban by the principal 
Census criteria of legal incorporation 
and density of development. The re- 
mainder was largely in parts of metro- 
politan areas that the Census desig- 
nated in 1950 as rural non-farm areas. 

On what grounds, then, am I justi- 
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fied in saying that current urban 
growth is predominantly metropoli- 
tan? There are three grounds. First, 
as the Bureau itself, referring to the 
rural non-farm increase in metro- 
politan areas, has pointed out, ‘‘Un- 
doubtedly, much of this increase was 
in newly developed suburban areas 
which will be classified as urban in 
the 1960 Census.”» P-' And I feel 
sure that the Bureau would agree that 
if the urban and rural non-farm parts 
of metropolitan areas had been mark- 
ed out in 1956 using the 1950 defini- 
tions, the urban area would have 
much more than half of the six-year 
metropolitan increase. Second, I sug- 
gest that for many purposes the pre- 
sent definition of urban and rural 
non-farm territory within metro- 
politan areas is unfortunate or, per- 
haps, even misleading. Of course, 
this is not an unfriendly criticism of 
the Bureau’s terms or work. Its staff 
members are at least as aware of the 
difficulties here as anyone else. Cer- 
tainly, however, many families living 
within metropolitan areas but in ter- 
ritory now Classified as rural are much 
more like urban families in employ- 
ment, in their places of shopping, 
recreation, religious observance, and 
schooling, and probably in their atti- 
tudes, standards, and habits of life 
than they are like most families in 
small relatively independent villages, 
which are the other major compon- 
ent of the rural non-farm population. 
It may be that what is needed is an- 
other category for the present rural 
non-farm metropolite. And third, if 
we hold strictly to the current Census 
definition, the proportion of urban to 
total population increase is much 
less, but of the urban increase, about 
82 per cent is found in metropolitan 
areas. 

It seems to me fair, then, to char- 
acterize current urban growth as 
predominantly metropolitan growth. 
And in the remainder of this paper 
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I shall be concerned primarily with 
metropolitan growth. 

For purposes of study and discus- 
sion, metropolitan areas are often 
subdivided into the central cities, the 
suburbs (in Census’ terms, the urban 
territory outside the central cities), 
and the rural-urban fringe areas (that 
is, the rural areas—largely rura! non- 
farm in Census’ terms). Population 
growth from 1950-6 for this break- 
down shows another notable fact. Of 
the six-year national increase, the 
central cities accounted for 15-6 per 
cent; the suburbs for 27-2 per cent; 
and the fringe areas for 41-5 per cent. 
For these same classes of areas the 
rates of increase for this period were: 
central cities, 4-7 per cent; suburbs, 
17°0 per cent; and the fringe areas, 
55°8 per cent. Here is evidence 
of what many thoughtful observers 
think is a significant redistribution of 
population, the early stage of a ‘“‘new 
pattern of settlement”’ that, if con- 
tinued, may prove to be a phenome- 
non comparable in its economic, 
political, and social consequences to 
the great urbanization movement of 
the latter part of the nineteenth and 
the first part of the twentieth cen- 
turies. 

It would be a serious mistake, how- 
ever, to assume that this redistribu- 
tion or dispersal of population is a 
relatively simple phenomenon. It 
often varies materially from one 
metropolitan area to another. Fur- 
thermore, the broad outlines of it 
that are indicated by the Census data 
cited are the net result of a number 
of other movements or shifts. Al- 
though information on these com- 
ponent shifts is not nearly as abund- 
ant or as reliable as it should be, a 
few of them should be examined here. 


The Rich, Poor, and Childless 


The large increases in suburban 
and fringe-area populations are, in 
important part, made up of out- 
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migration from the central cities. 
Contrary to a fairly common impres- 
sion, most of this out-migration is not 
directly from the badly blighted dis- 
tricts of the central cities. It is more 
than offset by some natural increase 
plus a substantial in-migration of 
population—most of it from non- 
metropolitan areas and largely com- 
posed of Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
and other whites well down the in- 
come scale. Thus, the economically 
selective character of these shifts in 
central city populations is bringing 
them closer and closer to the descrip- 
tion applied some years ago by the 
Regional Plan Association to New 
York City—the home of the rich, the 
poor, and the childless. 

Suburban newcomers quite clearly 
include more than their proportion- 
ate share of families with young 
children. In two respects, however, 
the old image of the suburban com- 
munity is now false. That image, I 
believe, was of a dormitory town pre- 
dominantly of wealthy or very well- 
to-do people. Suburban communities 
fitting this description still exist, of 
course, but more and more suburban 
in-migrants are in the middle income 
and some in the lower-middle income 
ranges. And a recent study of 398 
suburban communities of 10,000 or 
more showed that only about 46 per 
cent of them, by one standard of 
measurement, were essentially dormi- 
tory towns.? 


Low-cost Owner-occupation 


About the rural-urban fringes, our 
knowledge is shamefully weak. Quite 
probably, however, their inhabitants 
and current arrivals are a very hetero- 
geneous lot as to income, employ- 
ment, place of former residence, and 
standards and ways of life. During the 
recent house-building boom, appar- 
ently more than one-quarter of the 
national total of non-farm units pro- 
duced were built principally by their 
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owners (as distinguished from specu- 
lative builders and general contrac- 
tors), who also became their occu- 
pants.* In large part, this type of 
house-building is the poor man’s re- 
sponse to high construction costs in 
housing. Quite surely a large pro- 
portion of it is taking place in the 
fringe areas where land is cheap and 
code standards are low. At or near 
the other economic extreme is estate- 
type development, both in the form 
of new building and, in some areas, 
rebuilding of older properties. A very 
few and widely scattered studies indi- 
cate that fringe populations are made 
up not only of migrants from central 
cities and suburbs plus some indige- 
nous families, many of whose mem- 
bers may now be industrial employ- 
ees, but also in considerable part of 
in-migrant families from non-metro- 
politan areas, rural and urban. 

In short, then, the growth we are 
considering makes up a very large 
part of the current population in- 
crease of this country. It is predomin- 
antly metropolitan in character. It is 
forming a new, much more widely 
dispersed pattern of settlement than 
was characteristic of earlier urbaniza- 
tion. The process by which this is be- 
ing done is a complex phenomenon. 
We know relatively little about it, but 
quite surely its component parts are 
concentrating relatively more per- 
sons of low income status in central 
cities, more of middle income in the 
suburbs, and in the fringe areas, very 
heterogeneous groupings, whether 
they be described in economic or 
cultural terms. 


Forces for Urban Growth 


Before we can look at the economic 
implications of current urban growth 
with any prospects of accomplish- 
ment, at least one other question must 
be considered: Is the current pattern 
of urbanization likely to continue, 
with or without material change, or 
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is it a temporary phenomenon re- 
sulting from conditions peculiar to 
the immediate post-World War II 
period ? 

I suggest that this question can be 
answered today only by listing the 
factors or forces that we have some 
reason to believe are contributing to 
current urbanization (that is, to its 
volume, character, or both) and then 
asking two more questions: (i) On 
balance, do these factors seem likely, 
in the years just ahead, to become 
stronger, weaker, or to remain about 
the same? (ii) Can we foresee new 
forces that might either counteract 
existing factors or supplement them, 
either in their present or future form ? 
Here, again, our knowledge of the 
factors and, particularly, of their rela- 
tive strength is insufficient for a defini- 
tive analysis. And again, space limi- 
tations require a truncated discussion 
of the questions. In brief outline, 
however, I suggest we can identify at 
least several factors and groups of 
factors in current urbanization. 

High agricultural production and 
its necessary concomitant, efficient 
means of transporting food and fibre 
to urban centres and distributing 
them there, are so elementary that 
they need no comment. In all proba- 
bility both will increase in the future. 
A high level of general economic 
activity, particularly in urban-locat- 
ed manufacturing, distribution, and 
service trades, is a generally recog- 
nized condition of urban growth. Its 
immediate future is not too clear— 
at least not to me. Over the longer 
run, perhaps we are justified in as- 
suming that, by and large, it will be 
maintained. 

Other factors are ceitain tech- 
nological developments including 
widespread ownership and use of the 
automobile, availability of electric 
power in nearly all parts of metro- 
politan areas, the lowly septic tank, 
the telephone, radio and television, 
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and, perhaps, even the power lawn- 
mower. All of these and other items 
in our much-advertised, mechani- 
cally oriented civilization have con- 
tributed strongly to the dispersed 
character of recent urban growth. 
In all probability, there will be no 
diminution in them or in their ef- 
fects on urban patterns. 

Certain public policies make sub- 
urban and fringe area living either 
possible for, or more attractive to, 
many people. In this category fall 
state and federal grants-in-aid, parti- 
cularly for schools and highways, and 
federally encouraged practices in 
small house financing, particularly 
the high percentage, long-term, 
amortized mortgage. Not many 
people, I believe, know that roughly 
one-quarter of the aggregate reven- 
ues of local governments in this 
country are now in the form of grants 
from state governments. A large pro- 
portion of these grants are for schools 
and highways. Although highway 
grants usually are limited to certain 
classes or kinds of roads, they enable 
local governments to build and main- 
tain substantially more all-weather 
roads than they otherwise would. 
Forecasting the probable future of 
such measures may be risky, but I see 
no likelihood that these aids will be 
curtailed. Quite surely some of them 
will be strengthened. Others may 
well be added. In these circumstan- 
ces, their by-product effects on the 
new pattern of urban settlement seem 
likely to continue. 


Desire for More Space 


In nearly all of the few studies of 
people’s reasons, or what they think 
or say are their reasons, for preferring 
suburban and fringe area living, 
space turns up very frequently and 
prominently. The ways it is expressed 
to the interviewers vary widely, but 
it cannot be mistaken. Many people, 
quite possibly an increasing number 
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of them, want and seem determined 
to get space or spaciousness for them- 
selves and their families. It means !ess 
congestion and tension, more play 
space and safety for the children, more 
privacy, escape from the clamour, 
dirt, and confusion of high-density 
districts, more greenery and beauty 
in their surroundings, chance for a 
wider variety of hobbies and avoca- 
tions, and usually easier access to the 
open countryside. Too much of the 
discussion of this aspect of current 
urbanization has been shrill and sub- 
jective. Some commentators who do 
not share this value spend consider- 
able time belittling it and deriding 
those who recognize it and are trying 
to understand it. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that any appreciable 
number of urbanites pay serious at- 
tention to these outcries. 

Some students of the urban scene 
think they see evidence of a backflow 
from the less densely to the more 
densely built parts of metropolitan 
areas. This may well be taking place, 
With some ro million persons—many 
of them adults—coming into subur- 
ban and fringe areas in six years, some 
reshifting certainly is to be expected. 
No evidence I have-seen so far in- 
dicates this backflow is more than 
minor. I look for this factor of space 
or spaciousness as a value to continue 
strong in the changing urban scene. 





Effect of Shorter Hours 


Although the connection between 
leisure time and dispersed metro- 
politan development is quite obvious, 
in my opinion this is the most gener- 
ally underestimated of all the major 
factors influencing urbanization. 
More leisure time for more people 
means more opportunity and more 
energy for the activities and ways of 
living common to suburban and 
fringe areas. To some degree, it 
probably lessens the drag of long 
journeys to and from work. It seems 
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likely to be an even more powerful 
force in the future than it is today, re- 
gardless of how the probable increase 
in leisure time affects the length of 
the work day, week, year, or lifetime. 

In the various combinations or 
mixes in which these influences oper- 
ate, they amount to formidable forces 
in our economy and society. Also, al- 
though from time to time and place 
to place some of these combinations 
of forces may lessen temporarily, over 
the next generation or so they seem 
likely to increase, rather than to de- 
cline, in their effect on metropolitan 
growth patterns. 

In broad terms, I see also two main 
dangers or threats to urban growth 
and change in something like the 
forms they have taken in recent years. 
The first of these would be a sub- 
stantial and long-sustained lowering 
in the level of general economic 
activity. Although this is by no means 
inevitable, it seems quite possible. 
The other is the performance of con- 
struction costs, particularly of house- 
building costs, in the post-World 
War II period. The best information 
available shows that from 1946-55 
the median dollar income of urban 
and rural non-farm families increased 
by 58 per cent.‘ For the same period, 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics esti- 
mated that the average construction 
cost of privately owned, non-farm 
dwelling units started went up by 96 
per cent. For single-family houses the 
increase was 105 per cent.® Also, for 
August 1957, the Boeckh index of resi- 
dential construction costs was at an 
all-time high, despite the fact that 
the seasonally adjusted monthly index 
of non-farm dwelling unit starts 
(privately owned) had been moving 
generally downward for more than 
two years and in that month was 
more than 25 per cent below the level 
of January 1955.* Clearly, this, if con- 
tinued, can become a threat to vigor- 
ous metropolitan growth in the cur- 
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rent patterns. Over the past few years 
its effects have been largely offset by 
easier financing terms, so-called (that 
is, smaller down payments and long- 
er term mortgages), particularly on 
FHA insured and GI loans. But we 
are about at the end of that road, un- 
less, of course, interest rates on small 
house mortgages decrease substanti- 
ally. 


Economic Implications 


From our admittedly poor know- 
ledge of current metropolitan growth 
and our even poorer understanding of 
what lies behind it, no one can see, 
clearly and unmistakably, all or near- 
ly all of its economic implications. Let 
me, however, list what seem to me the 
principal ones. 

Future urban growth will call for 
many types of capital investment, 
both private and public—-all on a 
large scale, some of them on an un- 
precedented scale. Thus, it could be 
a major stimulant to the economy 
and, in some circumstances, a con- 
tributor to inflation. Because of the 
low birth-rates during the 1930s, the 
current rate of household formation 
in this country, a crucial factor in 
over-all housing need, has fallen off 
somewhat. In the early 1960s, how- 
ever, it probably will pick up rapidly 
and may well surpass materially past 
rates, except those of the first few 
years after World War II.? To some 
degree, post-war urban growth has 
been using up excess capacity in pub- 
lic facilities of various kinds. By and 
large, however, this process is now 
over. Evidence of this is in the rise of 
public investment in such facilities 
over the past few years. Outstanding 
local government debt in the United 
States went up by more than 92 per 
cent from 1950-6.* From now on, 
investment for these purposes may be 
expected to move up more sharply or 
shortages in some of the essential 
facilities of urban living—schools, 
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hospitals, highways, water, and sewer 
works—will become very serious. 


Crisis in City Finance 

Unless fairly drastic remedies are 
applied soon, the financial plight of 
many local governments in metro- 
politan areas will be aggravated to the 
point of crisis. The basic troubles here 
seem to be three: (i) the regressive, 
inflexible character of the principal 
sources of local tax revenue; (ii) anti- 
quated, unrealistic debt limitations; 
and (iii) the Balkanization of local 
government jurisdictions that results 
in many local areas that are un- 
economic for the provision of at least 
some services and also often results in 
great disparities in tax paying and 
borrowing capacity from local juris- 
diction to local jurisdiction. To these 
are now added substantially higher 
costs of money to local governments. 
The yield on municipal bonds in late 
1957 ranged from almost 4 per cent 
to about 3-50 per cent. For compari- 
son, the average yield in 1950, on the 
same index (Standard and Poor’s), 
was slightly under 2 per cent. °® 

The headlong growth and dispersal 
of metropolitan populations is bring- 
ing more and more into the spotlight 
of thoughtful discussion the concept 
of the physical plant of metropolitan 
areas. By plant in this context is meant 
the size, location, and relation to each 
other of the major land-use districts, 
the densities of their development, 
the transit and transport facilities by 
means of which people and goods are 
moved around and among them, and 
the utility facilities that serve them 
with power, light, communication, 
and water. An analogy, of course, 
is to a manufacturing plant—the 
amount and layout of floor space; its 
arrangement—whether on one or two 
floors or on several; the location and 
relation to each other of various de- 
partments in which raw materials or 
component parts are shaped, treated, 
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and assembled; and the transport 
system by which materials and pro- 
ducts move into, out of, and within 
the buildings and grounds of the 
establishment. But whereas many, 
perhaps most, industrial plant mana- 
gers know about what size and kind 
of plant will approach the optimum 
for turning out the products of their 
companies, who knows what sizes 
and patterns of metropolitan plant 
will make possible the most efficient 
provision of public services and con- 
tribute most to the effective prosecu- 
tion of the chief human activities—of 
individuals, families, and of business 
and industrial enterprises—that are 
carried on within it? 

The pressures of urban growth in 
the near future may well sharpen this 
question to the point at which it can 
no longer be ignored. Once it is 
faced, responsible officials and other 
citizens may see, much more clearly 
than many of them now do, a sub- 
stantial part of the case for metro- 
politan planning—financed and pro- 
secuted at a substantially higher level 
than obtains in any metropolitan 
area today. And it should be only a 
short step further for these persons to 
realize that metropolitan planning 
can be truly effective only if the 
planning process is an integral part 
of a local government with metro- 
politan-area wide jurisdiction for cer- 
tain purposes and services. 


Transport and Transit Problem 


Lest I be misunderstood on this 
point, let me add three short com- 
ments. I do not believe that a metro- 
politan plant conducive to efficiency 
in public services and private activi- 
ties is the only or even the highest ob- 
jective of metropolitan planning and 
development. It is, however, an im- 
portant one. Neither do I suggest that 
planning and guidance of metro- 
politan growth can or should be as 
close or as detailed as planning for an 
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industrial plant. No one pattern of 
growth will be found best for all 
metropolitan areas, and, for any one, 
our present techniques and know- 
ledge will often indicate more than 
one acceptable possibility. Finally, I 
believe that two of the most trouble- 
some problems of metropolitan deve- 
lopment—the money and the real 
costs of the journey to work and the 
plight of transit and transport ser- 
vices—are properly seen not as dis- 
crete or separable questions but as 
integral and important parts of this 
more inclusive issue. 

Future urban growth seems almost 
certain to aggravate the already 
formidable problems of central busi- 
ness districts in central cities. It also 
may well hasten the onset of similar 
difficulties in the older and larger 
suburbs. 


Central City Congestion 


The current ills of central business 
districts are largely attributable to 
three conditions. Blight, largely in the 
form of obsolete, over-dense residen- 
tial development in near-in parts 
of central cities, has hastened the out- 
ward movement of many well-to-do 
and middle income families on whose 
aggregate purchasing power stores, 
shops, and some other central busi- 
ness district operations have depend- 
ed heavily. Much of this purchasing 
power is now being spent in other 
districts, including, but not limited 
to, the major outlying shopping cen- 
tres, which have sprung up so rapidly 
in recent years, and which are more 
conveniently located for many of these 
customers. 

Secondly, most central districts, 
particularly those in the larger cities, 
have sought and encouraged a fairly 
high degree of congestion. Over the 
years transit facilities and major 
street systems have poured more and 
more customers and workers into 
these areas. Property values reflect 
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this concentration of business activi- 
ties. Employees and customers en- 
dured the resultant crowding and in- 
convenience as long as they had, or 
felt that they had, no feasible alter- 
native. Both, but particularly the re- 
tail customers, now feel otherwise and 
are acting accordingly. But attempts 
to redress the competitive position of 
central business districts in respect to 
many businesses are severely ham- 
pered by the huge investment in, and 
high asking prices for, central district 
properties. 

Finally, transit and traffic conges- 
tion for many people going to and 
from the central business districts has 
been worsened by a smaller but still 
considerable volume of bus, subway, 
and car riders whose destinations are 
in the areas immediately around the 
business district. Some of these latter 
travellers are engaged in businesses, 
industries, and services that can 
operate most efficiently only in such 
locations—that is, near at hand to the 
central district. Quite as clearly, how- 
ever, some undetermined but sub- 
stantial proportion of them are add- 
ing to the congestion in the central 
areas largely because only in their 
peripheries, more specifically in the 
old, largely obsolete buildings typical 
of such locations, can their employers 
find the combination of a sizeable, 
easily tapped labour pool and cheap 
rents. 


City Business Districts 


Even such a quick and incomplete 
analysis suggests the seriousness of the 
present plight of many central busi- 
ness districts. In my opinion, the 
nature of the current and prospective 
urban growth as well as their rate or 
speed indicate that this plight will 
become worse before it becomes less 
severe. It is one of the most difficult 
problems among the by-products of 
recent and prospective urban growth. 
My task here is to point up implica- 
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tions of growth, not to propose or to 
discuss remedies for all urban ills. 
Maybe, however, I should say that I 
do not share the view that central 
business districts in metropolitan 
areas are doomed to wither and fade 
away. Neither do I subscribe to the 
firm assertions, for which no evidence 
seems to be forthcoming, that unless 
these districts are maintained, at 
whatever costs to public and private 
purses, at their present size, pattern, 
and character, dire consequences for 
the economic and social health of their 
metropolitan areas are certain to en- 
sue. Rather, I would expect that, 
over the next generation or more of 
urban development, many central 
districts will become more special- 
ized functionally and will change sub- 
stantially in their physical character 
and density. The principal questions 
of public policy, then, are how these 
changes are to be brought about more 
rapidly and orderly and in ways that 
will maximize the benefits, direct and 
indirect, over the costs, also direct and 
indirect. 


Acceleration of Blight 


Finally, I think we can expect that 
with continuing urbanization the 
blighting process in the older parts of 
metropolitan areas, particularly in 
the central cities, will continue and 
may even accelerate in the near 
future. It may well show up in the 
older suburbs on a considerable scale. 
In my opinion it is at least a potential 
threat in many outlying areas built 
up since World War II. Unfortu- 
nately, many of them have at least 
some of the seeds of deterioration and 
blight: construction of not too high 
quality; inadequate open space and 
space for public activities, institu- 
tions, and services; a high proportion 
of small units that make for over- 
crowding and high rates of turnover; 
a shortage, to put it mildly, of those 
amenities important as_ residential 
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quality and character that make for 
stability of occupancy and pride in 
one’s house and its neighbourhood. 

Although, under the label of ur- 
ban redevelopment or renewal, many 
municipalities are experimenting 
with attacks on blight in many of its 
various forms, I doubt that any size- 
able community has actually reduced 
its blighted area or materially slowed 
down the blighting process within its 
boundaries. This should not astonish 
anyone who will consider for a 
moment the obstacles confronting 
these new, complex, and difficult 
programmes. 


Bad Standards in Renewal 


Beyond the usual obstacles—finan- 
cial, administrative, physical, and 
social—_to _ redevelopment program- 
mes, I think I see two very disquiet- 
ing omens for the future of urban re- 
newal and blight prevention. One is 
the almost total absence of any clear 
recognition by most central city plan- 
ners and redevelopment officials of 
the implications for their programmes 
of this new pattern of settlement that 
is characteristic of current urbaniza- 
tion. To be sure, not every present 
and prospective resident of central 
cities wants open, spacious low- 
density living areas. Quite as surely, 
however, many, probably most of 
them, do not want the kind of 
quarters and ways of life that go with 
the so-called high-rise apartment 
structures that are becoming the hall- 
mark of redevelopment, even in many 
cities in which very few, if any, build- 
ings of this kind have been built until 
recent years. How big is this mar- 
ket ? What should be done with the 
other blocks or square miles of badly 
blighted area that cannot be absorbed 
by such structures ? I find disturbingly 
little serious discussion of such ques- 
tions, and most of it seems to reflect 
either ignorance of what is happening 
to urban patterns in this country and 
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why, or else the curious notion that 
central city rebuilding can safely pro- 
ceed without regard to these changing 
patterns. 

The other disquieting aspect of cur- 
rent urbanization is the failure to ac- 
quire in advance substantial areas 
for parks, playgrounds, forest pre- 
serves, beaches, schools, libraries, 
parking lots, and other public and 
quasi-public uses in the rapidly grow- 
ing suburban and fringe areas. To be 
sure, many of these areas now seem 
spacious and open enough, but most 
of them will fill in fast. As they do, 
land prices will rise—often sharply. 
Almost before the need is appreciat- 
ed, the opportunity to do this crucial 


job adequately and imaginatively 


may be gone. And this is just another 
way of saying that we will have pro- 
duced x thousands of square miles of 
urban residential development that 
almost from its beginning, certainly 
from its early maturity, will fail to 
meet the needs of most of its residents. 
Once such a statement can fairly be 
made about residential districts, the 
handwriting of eventual blight is on 
the wall for nearly all of them. 


Human Satisfactions Endangered 


As one looks back over my observa- 
tions on the probable and possible 
consequences of urban growth in the 
near future, one might conclude that, 
with few exceptions, the implications 
are gloomy indeed. Growth, so it 
seems, is going to produce some new 
problems and aggravate many others, 
possibly to a degree that will make 
them almost new difficulties for a 
healthy urban economy. Of course, 
I would defend my conclusions as 
realism; to others they may seem the 
fears of a tired and weak mind. Be 
that as it may, it seems likely (al- 
though not much direct evidence is 
at hand) that scores of thousands of 
families whose decisions and actions, 
in the aggregate, have made the cur- 
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rent pattern of urban development 
over the past few years have added to 
the sum total of their satisfactions and 
utilities. If economics is concerned 
with the allocation of scarce re- 
sources to meet human needs, this ac- 
complishment is a notable economic 
implication in its own right. Unless, 
however, the problems I have tried 
to sketch are dealt with intelligently, 
the degree of utility found in living in 
these newer areas may well decline; 
the costs, real and monetary, will 
surely rise, both for residents of these 
districts and for those in other parts 
of metropolitan areas, often miles 
away, who will have to pay, in one 
way or another, for some of the by- 
products of urban growth. 


The Time Element 


At several points in this paper I 
have referred to the time element or 
the actual and the probable future 
rate of urban growth. Now I wish to 
emphasize briefly this aspect of the 
matter because it is a significant fac- 
tor, both in a true picture of urban 
increase and in the problems of public 
policy that urban growth and its eco- 
nomic implications raise. Only a very 
few indicators of this element can be 
cited. 

According to the latest projections 
of the Bureau of the Census, the popu- 
lation of the United States in 1975 
may be between 216 million and 244 
million people.** For our purposes we 
may take 220 million as a round and 
not improbable figure. This would 
mean an increase of roughly 70 mil- 
lion over 1950. If metropolitan areas 
should continue to get 85 per cent of 
the national population growth (the 
proportion they are thought to have 
received over the first six years of this 
twenty-five-year period), their in- 
crease would be about 59-5 million. 
(On the same basis of estimate, the 
non-metropolitan urban areas would 
increase byslightly lessthan 7 million. ) 
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An increase of 59:5 million in 
metropolitan populations in twenty- 
five years may seem offhand a sub- 
stantial volume of growth. Two com- 
parisons may give it more meaning. 
In 1950 the officially designated 
metropolitan areas had an aggregate 
population of 83-8 million. Thus, the 
increase projected for twenty-five 
years is approximately 71 per cent of 
the total metropolitan population at 
the beginning of the period. Also, of 
the 168 Standard Metropolitan Areas 
in 1950, fourteen had populations of 
more than 1 million. Their aggregate 
population was 44°4 million. The 
projected metropolitan population 
growth for twenty-five years, there- 
fore, is roughly equal to the 1950 
populations of the metropolitan areas 
(not of their central cities alone) of 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Boston, San Francisco-Oak- 
land, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Cleveland, 
Washington, Baltimore, Minneapo- 
lis-St Paul, and Buffalo, plus 15 mil- 
lion persons more. 


Playing with a Grave Problem 


For me, these are sobering if not 
staggering figures. When against this 
backdrop one reviews the problem, 
implications that I have tried to out- 
line as well as others, both economic 
and non-economic in character, that 
might be added, and considers how 
ill prepared we, in this predominantly 
urban nation, are to deal with them 
intelligently and in time, he may be 
pardoned if he concludes that this 
country has a few things to worry 
about besides the Sputniks. The 
metropolitan outlook is grave, in my 
opinion, not because its problems are 
impregnable, but because our poor 
preparation for dealing with them is 
found on so many fronts—in basic 
understanding of the problems them- 
selves, in governmental and private 
institutional means for deciding on 
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policies and pressing forward with 
them, and in public appreciation of 
the scale and seriousness of the issues. 

In the lifetimes of most of us, not 
only the face but also the physique of 
urban America is going to be changed 
—radically changed. In my opinion 
we simply cannot afford to muddle 
along as we are now doing—building 
a parking garage here or there, trans- 
ferring a bankrupt transit company to 
public ownership, tearing down a few 
blocks of old houses, hiring another 
junior planner or two when we can 
find them, nursing our petty, paro- 
chial prejudices, whether in central 
city or suburb, trying to decide if we 
should not raise the dog licence fee a 
dollar to keep our local government 
out of the clutches of that evil foreign 
octopus that is headquartered in 
Washington, and tentatively sug- 
gesting that maybe it is about time 
to begin to think about setting up a 
metropolitan planning body or a 
special authority responsible for both 
water supply and sewage disposal. If 
we continue in this vein, well before 
1975 we will have lost one of the 
finest opportunities any generation of 
Americans ever had: the opportunity 
to make our rapidly growing urban 
localities into things of economy, 
beauty, and liveability, appropriate 
settings for metropolitan communi- 
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ties that we and our children can live 
in and take part in with pride. 
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Headquarters is at The Hague. 


mutual agreement. 





INTERNATIONAL APPOINTMENT 


The International Federation for Housing and Planning is considering 
the appointment of a full-time SECRETARY-GENERAL. Preferably candi- 
dates should be between30-and-40,.have'a good working knowledge 
of French, English, and German, be acquainted with the subject matter 
dealt with by the Federation or branches of knowledge closely~asso- 
ciated therewith, be interested in international contacts, and be capable ~ 
of the organizational work of congresses and other meetings. The 


Date of taking office and terms of appointment would be settled by 
Applications, withfull particulars of qualifications and brief curriculum 


vitae, should be sent to the President, IFHP, Alexanderstraat 2, 
The Hague, Holland, by 15 January 1960. 
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THE GOSLING STADIUM 


An official of Welwyn Garden City Development Corporation 
describes the new sports stadium now being built in the town. 


oO LEss than seven personal 
N “bests” in 1959 by leading 

British athletes within four 
months of its inauguration, and pos- 
session of the finest cycle-racing track 
in Britain today are the proud claims 
of the Welwyn Garden City Deve- 
lopment Corporation of their Gosling 
Stadium which was opened by the 
Marquess of Exeter on 4 July 1959. 
Wrote The Times athletics corres- 
pondent following an invitation meet- 
ing in September—“‘The sponsors of 
the meeting, the Welwyn Garden 
City Development Corporation, de- 
serve every praise for having gathered 
in so many British internationals. . . 
There are high ambitions for this 
track as a new centre for athletics.” 


A Disused Gravel-working 
Realization of the plan was pre- 


by CARL O. POUND 


ceded by some years of slow and 
laborious work with, as encourage- 
ment, little more than awareness that 
the only British performance meriting 
a gold medal in the 1952 Olympics 
was by a horse. The plan centred 
around the availability of a disused 
gravel-working some forty feet deep, 
coupled with the fact that the exe- 
cution of many building contracts 
necessitated a convenient dumping 
place for thousands of tons of earth. 
Control of this tipping by the corpora- 
tion had produced the shape of an im- 
pressive amphitheatre by the middle 
of 1958, which also saw the untimely 
death of Mr Reginald Gosling, the 
Corporation’s chairman, who had 
taken a lively interest in the project. 

His successor in office, Mr C. 
Gordon Maynard, launched a me- 
morial fund to Reginald Gosling 


The cycle track is outside the running track and has steep end curves. 





K. Wright 
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with the idea of raising funds for the 
construction of the running track. 
Initial contributions, which included 
£2,000 from the Welwyn Garden 
City Urban District Council, enabled 
instructions to be given toa contractor 
at the end of the year. In January 
1959, encouraged by further dona- 
tions to the fund, the contractor’s in- 
structions were amended to include 
construction of the cycle track. The 
contractor, who had been responsible 
for the building of many Olympic and 
Empire Games tracks, got on with the 
job to such effect that both tracks, 
safety fence, run-ups, and pits for 
jumps and pole vault, circles for 
discus and weight—costing in all 
about £14,000—were completed in 
six months. 

The centre field, 516 feet long by 
246 feet wide and comprehensively 
drained, is capable of supporting the 
full range of field events at interna- 
tional level, of particular interest be- 
ing the pole-vault pit which contains 
among other comforts half a ton of 
soft rubber. ‘‘A pleasure to fall into” 
is the comment of one of our foremost 
vaulters—usually mildly apprehen- 
sive about the termination of the 
13-feet drop. The running track, 
surrounding the centre field, gives 
a quarter-mile lap and has six run- 
ning lanes. The running surface is 
En-Tout-Cas ‘“‘Olympic”’ and the de- 
sign is to standards recommended by 
the Amateur Athletic Association and 
the National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion, with whom liaison was main- 
tained at design stage. The cycle 
track, outside the running track, gives 








K. Wright 
three and a half laps to the mile and 
is 25 feet wide with a 30-feet-wide 
finishing straight. The banking of the 
end curves is very steep by compari- 
son with existing tracks in this 
country and is at a maximum of | in 
24. The surface finish is in graded 
tar macadam. The National Cyclists’ 
Union and its successor, the British 
Cycling Federation, were closely con- 
sulted at all stages. The tracks were 
designed by the corporation’s chief 
engineer, Mr A. G. J. Cornner, MBE, 
MIMUNE, MRSANI. 

It has been suggested that the 
smaller 333-metre bowl for cycle rac- 
ing, several of which exist on the 
Continent, is superior to this larger 
track, but whilst it may be that spec- 
tator appeal is influenced by the illu- 
sion of higher speeds on the smaller 
track, it is by no means the unani- 
mous, opinion of leading track men 
that it gives a better ride or promotes 
better racing. There are obvious 
economic advantages in building 
running and cycle tracks concentric- 
ally within the same amphitheatre, 
an arrangement which virtually pre- 
cludes the smaller cycle track. In this 
way, amenities such as stands, terrac- 
ing, changing rooms, restaurants, etc., 
need not be duplicated and one pro- 
vision at the best possible standard 
can be made to serve both interests. 

Whilst the development corpora- 
tion recognizes that it is hardly the 
specialist body that might be ex- 
pected to operate a sports stadium, it 
is willing to do this during the first 
two or three formative years until a 
suitable alternative presents itself. In 
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K. Wright 


A hurdling event at the Gosling Stadium. 


seeking the services of a stadium 
manager to advise on technical prob- 
lems and to look after the physical 
requirements of the arena, the corpo- 
ration was fortunate in engaging 
Warrant Officer Sydney Coleman on 
his leaving the Army Physical Train- 
ing Corps after long service. Himself 
a top-ranking athlete and senior 
AAA coach, his enthusiasm for the 
job knows no bounds and his keen 
interest in the recreation of young 
people will prove a great asset over 
the next few years. 


High Standards Already Set 


Much remains to be done in pro- 
viding facilities for athletes and 
spectators which will be in keeping 
with the high standards already set 
in the construction of the arena. It is 
hoped that by next season a covered 
stand to seat a thousand or more 
people and a substantial amount of 
terracing will have been built, in 
addition to a permanent public ad- 
dress system, turnstiles, public lava- 
tories, etc. The corporation has the 
interest of a brewer in a proposition 
to build a public house and restaur- 
ant on the site; the building will have 
a long stadium bar and will contain 


changing rooms and showers for 
competitors. 

Mr Louis de Soissons, cvo, OBE, 
RA, FRIBA, has generously offered his 
services in an honorary capacity as 
architect for the overall scheme. 

Already arrangements for next 
season are under way and the cor- 
poration is encouraged by the fact 
that, in addition to a large number of 
bookings by promoters of cycle racing, 
the Amateur Athletic Association has 
entrusted them with the promotion of 
three national championships, name- 
ly the Marathon, Decathlon, and 
220-yards low hurdles. Since these 
are to take place on 8 and g July, 
it is likely that Britain’s Olympic 
Games representatives will be chosen 
on the results. 


Instruction for Young People 


No club, county, or country team 
can thrive without an intake of 
young and new blood. To this end, 
Sydney Coleman is establishing a 
training organization for young 
people of both sexes between the 
ages of thirteen and nineteen who, 
during winter evenings, will receive 
instruction in schools and put that 
instruction into practice in the sta- 
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dium at week-ends. There is already 
a strong demand to join this group. 
The aim, thus far achieved, has 
been to provide a sports stadium for 
the benefit of the region and the na- 
tion, free of debt and loan charges, 
so that—to quote the corporation’s 
chairman in his preface to the pro- 
gramme of the opening meeting— 
“among other objects it may, when 
fully equipped with changing rooms, 
stands, and full training facilities, be 


2! 


used as a place where athletes and 
representatives of all sports may train 
together and better represent our 
county and country.” 

And, of course, taking the most 
parochial viewpoint, an otherwise 
drab day becomes tolerably chro- 
matic as the result of finding the 
junior typist—hitherto unenlighten- 
ed—arguing with the utmost confid- 
ence that Vic Matthews has done a 


14°5 in 1959! 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Study-Tour in USSR 


The TCPA, in conjunctien with the USSR-Great Britain Soci- 


ety in Moscow and the Wayfarers Travel Agency Ltd, is arrang- 
ing a special heliday-study tour in the Soviet Union early in June 
1960, for members and their friends interested in town and 


~~ or 6 oF 


nw 


-~ 


country planning, town development, building, and architecture. 
yP g P , £ 


The tour will be for 14 days and will include Moscow, Lenin- 


nS ee le 


Ow 


grad and Kiev. Travel from London td Moscow and inter-city 
travel in the USSR will be by air. Accommodation “Tourist B” 
class. Official visits will be under the auspices of appropriate 
Soviet authorities. 

The inclusive charge for travel, accommodation, and excur- 
sions is £149. (Extras for 1st Class or “Tourist A” accommoda- 
tion.) A substantial reduction will be made for members of the 
Association who, in the opinion of the Association, would bene- 
fit by the opportunity for study the tour presents. 

A leader for the party will be selected by the Association. 


Inquiries should be addressed as soon as possible to Tour Secretary, 





TCPA, 28 King Street, London, WC2 (Telephone TEM 5006) 
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PROGRESS OF NEW TOWNS 





Corporation 


Designated 











Name Appointed Area (acres)* Population 
Original _— Proposed At 
31 Dec. 
1959 
(est.) 
Lonpon RING 
Basildon Feb. 1949 7,818 25,000 100,0008 52,000 
Bracknell Oct. 1949 1,870 5,142 25,000 17,700 
Crawley Feb. 1947 6,047 10,000 56,000 51,200 
Harlow May 1947 6,395 4,500 80,000 48,700 
Hatfield June 1948 2,340 8,500 25,000 18,000 
Hemel Hempstead Mar. 1947 5,910 21,200 60,000 51,000 
Stevenage Dec. 1946 6,100 7,000 60,000 38,000 
Welwyn G. C. June 1948 45317 18,500 50,000 32,000 
OTHERS 
torby May 1950 2,696 15,700 40,0002 —- 33,500 
Cwmbran Nov. 1949 3,160 12,000 35,000° 28,000 
Newton Aycliffe July 1947 880 60 20,000 10,450 
Peterlee Nov. 1948 2,350 93 30,000 10,500 
ScoTrLaND 
East Kilbride Aug. 1947 10,250 2,400 50,000 27,000 
Glenrothes Oct. 1948 5730 1,100 30,0005 11,000 
Cumbernauld Feb. 1956 4,150 3,000 50,000 4,065 
Total 70,013 134,195 711,000 433,115 














[ Shops 
= + pao 
No. ¢ New 


origin com 
trade} 31 De 


(appro: (e 
(In brat : 5q.ftof 


294 or 43 (1 


85) 60(1 
145 | 263 (3 
oe | 234 (J 
104 | 99 | 


368 | 266 (3 


140} 216 (: 
5! 49 
we 
Itt} 157 (: 
155 } 32 
none 54 
| oa 
40 | 76 
3h 32 


2,600 } 1,726( 


oe 





1 In some cases the area includes part of a green belt, not to be built on. 
3 This will reach 70,000 by natural expansion in 1980. 
* A number of shops existing before designation are no longer trading. 
8 Ultimate population figure has been increased. 
* Excluding the Harlow College of Further Education, the first stage of which is completed, ant. the s 


® Under discussion. 


’ 


2 Target population. UI 


4 Includes Crawley Technical Culléze. 


7 One of these has {ince c! 
10 With natura expa 
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ed 
; ‘ ' Estimated Capital Expenditure 
f Shops Schools by Development Corporation 
fp 
No.) ~~ New Shops No. before New Schools Under con- Housing Total 
origins ‘completed designation completed struction since designation (inc. housing) 
trade} 31 Dec. 1959 31 Dec. 1959 31 Dec. 1959 | to 31 Dec. 1959 to 31 Dec. 1959 
appro: (est. (est.) (est.) 
In Man i sq.ftof floor area) (In brackets; number of school places) £ H 3 
294 ‘f 143 (129,000) 7 (2,600) 14 (7,060) I (560) 18,350,000 28,370,000 
85} 60 (113,699) 4 (1,260) 8 (4,200) 2 (480) 7,447,000 13,374,000 
145 263 (346,565) 8 (840) 22 (13,930) 2 (1,200) 18,000,000 31,000,000 
oC 234 (368,397) 5 (815) 16 (10,680)* 2 (1,360)* 21,450,000 36,290,000 
104 99 (97,432) 4 (1,500) 9 (3,510) I (500) 4,500,000 6,900,000 
368 | 266 (309,292) 11 (3,520) 19+3extns. 3 (1,440) 17,400,000 28, 100,000 
(7,740) : 
140 | 216 (337,123) 47 (780) 22 (9,180) 2 (920) 16,020,000 30,080,000 
51 49 (98,920) 5 (2,040) 11 (4,060) I (600) 6,600,000 13,500,000 
bad 
It} 157 (224,919) 7 (2,940) 10+ 1 extn. I (480) 6,200,000 8,100,000 
| (3,330) 
155 | 32 (20,143) 6 (2,269) 10 (3,970) I (600) 6,674,360 9,913,300 
1one 54 (66,992) none 5 (1,850) 2 (520) 5,480,000 7,292,000 
1} 44 (32,650) none 7 (2,420) none 55725;978 8,218,414 
i 
40 | 76 (76,600) 1 (400) 7 (5,140) 2 (1,360) 14,065,900 18,504,400 
3) 32 (29,994) 1 (200) 4 (2,525) 2 (84) 45455,500 6,331,000 
13 I (800) 3 (515) I (320) 2 (1,150) 870,000 1,510,000 
a 1,726(2,2: 52,526) 66 (19,679) 165 ae 4extm. 24 (12, o10) 1535 238, 338 247, 543,114 
(79,915) 











Source: Development Corporations 


yopulation. Ultimate 55,000. 

al Collé ze. 5 First phase. 

se has {ince closed. 

natura expansion to 65,000—70,000. 
fed, an¢. the second under construction. 
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NEW TOWNS: BALANCE ae 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Government Sundry Repairs Surplus Surplus Balance Freeholi 8 
Advances Creditors | Fund, etc. on on Sheet Land anBuildings 
(Less Repay- Disposals General Totals Site WoyPurchesed 
ments)? Revenue 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 s000 
£000 
Basildon 24,696 750 158 = . 25,605 4,27; 
923 
Bracknell 12,233 226 97 25 a 12,580 1 5 
34 
Crawley 30,105 618 182 ~ - 30,906 4,91 
1,730 
Harlow 33,701 787 269 o 208 34,965 3,39 
; 370 
Hatfield 5,992 194 79 —- — 6.265 1,063 8 
180 
Hemel Hempstead 25,269 806 110 61 12 26,258 4,123 
594 
Stevenage 27,350 763 153 — — 28,265 35342 8 
: 280 
Welwyn G. C. 11,502 403 53 144 — 12,102 3,062 
1,712 
Total London Ring 170,848 45547 1,101 230 220 176,946 25,93 
~ 1,137 
Corb ,O1 261 5 5 — 358 204 
orby 7,017 75 5 7:35 1 ,20\ ay 23 
Cwmbran 8,456 292 go 9 —_ 8,847 1,74 
4 27 
Newton Aycliffe 6,678 49 82 —- — 6,809 949 
94 13 
Peterlee 7,223 337 24 —_ — 75594 1,226 
24 
Total E. & W. 200,222 5486 1,372 244 220 207,544 31,059 Li 
6,224 
East Kilbride 17,846 529 48 _— | 18,424 3,993 8 
| ane 181 
Glenrothes 5534 388 26 7 — | 53955 868 
| 
Cumbernauld 935 125 2 — — | 1,062 21 
9 
Pipi aia (uiah sae | (Ak i ti | (RNa aaa id Sia ams 
Total G.B. 224,537 6,528 1,448 251 220 =| 232,985 36,139 
| ‘ 51 
1 Divergencies in totals and cross-totals due to rounding off to nearest £000. 
* Total advances received £228,091,000; repaid £3,550,000. Repaid during year 1958-9: 
— ne 


£821,000. 
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EE 
TF IGURES AT 31 MARCH 1959 
7 
Freeh 4 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 
Land qnBuildings Buildings | Furniture | General Ancillary | Deprecia- | Deficien- | Loans to Stocks, Accum. 
Site WojPurches ‘d Con- and Plant | Develop- Develop- tion cies on LA’s ete. Debtors, Deficien- 
structed ment ments Disposals etc. cies® 
£000 el ae siyigidl glk Sieg | bh Same | sage fang lgin , 
£000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 £000 
27 923 | 17,346 7 118 2,066 418 41 32 359 792 
176 . . 
“e 348 8,534 33 587 860 167 —- 124 71 427 
sol rs 
™ 1,730 20,542 38 427 2,224 702 273 go 463 gio 
3539! . 
370 | 24,588 74 433 53035 934 33 804 405 765 
1,063 : 
‘“ 180 45295 19 528 — 118 6 59 151 82 
4,12} : 
594 | 19,136 57 827 1,619 947 51 253 542 
oe 19,948 45 680 3,034 775 157 53 392 1,108 
3,06: 
1,712 7,038 74 175 299 . 3 241 95 
25,93). : . 
5993 6,137 | 121,427 411 3,775 14,838 4,360 510 1,216 2,335 4,721 
1,20, , 
me 23 5,961 13 70 - 79 ie 24 72 7 
1,74) - 56 5 
27 6,100 29 651 168 99 - 48 56 125 
O46 
of 13 5,380 120 313 143 237 17 8 66 38 
1,228 " ' : 
24 5,409 50 392 315 175 L 106 II 61 163 
31,059 . ae (edd (ec Sail dogs % ' elie, : 
6,224 | 144,277 623 5,201 15,464 | 4,950 633 | 1,305 | 2,590 5,118 
1993 ‘ 
3/993 181 12,074 64 628 51 250 - 243 1,440 
868 . 
21 45519 25 155 oa 86 27 78 347 
21 F 
93 568 18 112 — 3 - 17 40 
ve, ON eae ae yt ae nei eae 
6,519 | 161,438 730 6,096 15,515 5,289 633 1,332 2,928 6,945 
Source: Reports of Development Corporations (H MSO) 
3-9: 3 Accumulated deficiencies on revenue a/c, £3,000,986; less surpluses on two towns £219,399; 
net £2,781,587. Accumulated deficiencies on ancillary undertakings: £3,943,432. See comments 
p. 28, 
an 
Fin) ns 
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NEW TOWNS: SUMMARY OF 
FINANCIAL RESULTS AND PROGRESS 


The balance-sheet figures for all 
fifteen new town , at 31 March 1959, 
are tabled on pages 26-27. 

The twelve new towns in England 
and Wales, taken together, now show 
a surplus on revenue accounts for the 
year. Seven of them in the year to 31 
March 1959 had surpluses totalling 
£319,000; the other five had defi- 
ciencies totalling £88,000. Thus the 
accumulated deficiencies on revenue 
account were reduced by £239,000 
to £961,000. Deficiencies on ancillary 
undertakings, however, increased by 
£897,000 to £3,937,000, making 
the combined total £4,898,000. If 
interest charged to revenue on 
capital expenditure not yet fructified 
(£2,459,000) is deducted, the net ac- 
cumulated deficiencies at 31 March 
1959 amount to £2,439,000—slightly 
less than at 31 March 1958. For the 
first time there was, on this basis, an 
overall surplus on the accounts of the 
twelve towns in England and Wales. 

The three Scottish towns, on a 
similar basis of calculation, would ap- 
pear to have increased their accumu- 
lated deficiencies by about £400,000 
to £1,340,000. 

It should be noted that all new 
towns have to repay Treasury ad- 


vances over a period of sixty years. 
During the year 1958-9 they repaid 
£821,000, bringing their total repay- 
ments since the start to £3,550,000. 
Interest paid for the year on Treasury 
loans amounted to £9,487,000. 

The tables on pages 22-25 are 
based on estimates supplied to us by 
the development corporations. Hav- 
ing been made some weeks in advance 
of the end of the year, they may not be 
exact, but should be a close approxi- 
mation. 

The following figures of growth in 
the calendar year 1959 are arrived at 
by deducting from the totals in our 
present tables those in the similar 
tables given in our January issue last 
year. The figures for 1958, similarly 
calculated, are given in brackets. 
Added population, 32,815 (34,630). 
New houses added, 8,654 (10,630). 
New shops added, 314 (299). 
School places added, 14,060 (10,600). 
New factory space, 2,731,000 sq. ft 

(1,240,000 sq. ft). 

Added industrial employees, 8,210 

(6,850). 

Capital expenditure, £24-6 million 

(£27°9 million). 

Capital expenditure on _ housing, 


£16-6 million (£15°6 million). 


NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE NEW TOWNS (to 30 June 1959) 


Churches... 
Church Halls 
Community Buildings 
Other Halls .. 

Public Houses 

Health Centres 
Hospitals .. 

Public Libraries 

Fire Stations 

Police Stations 


Completed Under Construction 
62 10 
25 I 
45 5 
51 I 
46 5 
II 3 

0) 3 
16 2 
4 I 
3 I 


NOTE: In some towns there are also many other public buildings provided before designation, 
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THE NEW TOWNS IN 1959 


Summaries of progress and interesting events in the fifteen new 
towns during 1959. Statistical reports appear on pages 22-7. 


Basildon 


Population now exceeds 50,000. 
Seventy shops have opened in the 
town centre and in 1960 the north and 
south sides of Town Square—to in- 
clude a fourteen-storey residential 
tower block—will be well advanced. 
The corporation is “‘in the transition 
period between the achievement of 
its two main objects—development 
and redevelopment’. Redevelop- 
ment will start in Lee Chapel North 
neighbourhood where acquisition by 
agreement of existing sub-standard 
dwellings is well advanced. The next 
more difficult task will be redevelop- 
ment of Pitsea and Vange, Laindon 
and Langdon Hills—existing town- 
ships on the east and west of the 
designated area. Arrangements for a 
cinema in the town centre (before 
1962) have been concluded. 


Bracknell 


The President of the Royal Society 
has laid the foundation stone for the 
Meteorological office. F. W. Wool- 
worth and Co. Ltd are building a new 
store. Good progress has been made 
on some 13 acres of public playing 
fields, to include a cinder-track for 
athletics. In 1960 work will begin on 
a seventeen-storey point-block of flats 
in Easthampstead, an open-air market 
in the town centre, and new office 
headquarters (20,000 square feet) for 
Mac Fisheries Ltd. The corporation 
has continued to meet all housing de- 
mands from incoming industry with- 
out delay or difficulty. Apart from 
the youth centre there are now three 
buildings, run by committees under 


the community association, available 
for various activities, including youth 
groups. A hut for the Boy Scouts has 
solved a serious accommodation prob- 
lem. 


Crawley 


The 10,o00th dwelling has been 
handed over to the tenant by the 
Minister of Housing. The Rank 
Organization has decided not to 
build a second cinema. Employment 
and housing is in balance. The cor- 
poration, Crawley industry, and 
Crawley Youth Employment Com- 
mittee are successfully handling em- 
ployment for young people; in 1959 
all boys and girls leaving school and 
seeking employment locally found 
jobs. Southern Region, British Rail- 
ways, hope to start work on the new 
Crawley railway station in the town 
centre in 1960. Gossops Green Neigh- 
bourhood is to be a smoke-control- 
led area. The West Sussex County 
Council has started a new health 
centre. Eleven new churches have 
been built and two more and a hall 
are under construction. The corpora- 
tion has contributed over £74,000 to 
the provision of community facilities 
in the new town. 


Harlow 


During 1959 an office block 
(20,000 square feet) has been built 
in the town centre. The corporation 
is receiving inquiries about office ac- 
commodation and a number of small 
lettings have been concluded. A 
seven-storey office block (35,000 
square feet) is now being designed. 
A running track of Olympic standard 
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has been completed—the first stage 
of a sports stadium scheme. The UDC 
is to construct an indoor swimming 
pool. 1960 will see completion of the 
Art diversion, the community cen- 
tre at Bush Fair and super cinema at 
The High, the second stage of the 
College of Further Education, the 
first stage of the hospital, and electri- 
fication of the railway and new town 
station. There have been useful ex- 
ploratory meetings with the Youth 
Employment Committee, the local 
authorities, industrialists, and trade 
unions on the subject of youth em- 
ployment and ‘“‘the extent and in- 
evitability of the problem, if not the 
solution, is now fully appreciated by 
responsible bodies.” 

Present planned building density 
is fifteen dwellings to the acre (24,000 
dwellings within the designated area 
of 6,395 acres). ‘In building the 
town—and the fact that this means 
urban and not rural development is 
often overlooked—consideration has 
to be given to aesthetic, economic, 
and practical aspects. This includes a 
need to ensure that the tenant likes 
living in his house as well as looking 
at it.” Demand for accommodation 
for parents of existing tenants is in- 
creasing. Harlow now has five medi- 
cal centres and two more will com- 
plete the plan for integrated extra- 
hospital health service buildings. The 
experiment by the Nuffield Provin- 
cial Hospitals Trust has been a great 
success. 


Hatfield 


Main town centre development is 
now reaching the final stages. De- 
mand from local employers for 
houses still exceeds supply. Here 
again needs of youth are being ex- 
tensively studied. As a concrete pro- 
posal the Hatfield Youth Centre 
Management Committee has initiat- 
ed a scheme in the Downs area, 
where, by the enthusiasm and hard 
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work of young club members, pre- 
mises have reached roof height in? 
under six months. Building work is in 
progress on the new hospital to serve 
Hatfield, Welwyn Garden City, and 
surrounding districts. The combined 
public house and community centre 
“Hill Top” has been opened. 


Hemel Hempstead 


There has been during the year an 
enccuraging new and heavy demand 
for office space by firms moving from 
London. A continuing expansion of 
office development is expected in 
1960. The removal of the branch 
railway line will shortly give a new 
look to the town centre and a start 
will be made on the water gardens. 
The youth problem is in everyone’s 
mind. The town has a powerful and 
enthusiastic Youth Advisory Com- 
mittee which is tackling its task 
boldly. “‘There is abundant evidence 
of the happiness of the newcomers, 
and of a growing pride, on the part of 
both old residents and new, in their 
town.”” Work on the new Odeon 
cinema has started. 


Stevenage 


Important visitors to Stevenage 
during the year included Her Majesty 
the Queen, the Prime Minister, and 
Lord Hailsham, Lord President of 
the Council. The first stage of the all- 
pedestrian town centre has been com- 
pleted, where 100 shops and 25,000 
square feet of office space are now 
in use. In October the Gulbenkian 
Foundation published The Needs of 
Youth in Stevenage and the develop- 
ment corporation and Stevenage 
Youth Advisory Council immediately 
announced implementation of the 
main recommendation by setting up 
the Stevenage Youth Trust which is 
to raise £100,000 towards the special 
needs of young people in the town. 
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Two new social events were estab- 
lished in June—the first Stevenage 
Youth Festival attended by 5,000, 
and ‘‘Stevenage Day”, an annual 
sports meeting, exhibition, and carni- 
val, attended by 8,000. No undue 
difficulty has been experienced in 
matching housing and employment. 
Office employment seems difficult to 
obtain, but the corporation is build- 
ing offices on a speculative basis and 
is receiving inquiries. The principal 
feature of the year has been the out- 
standing success of the town centre 
—seen by thousands ofoverseas visitors 
and now attracting shoppers from as 
far afield as North London and Bed- 
ford. In 1960 a dance hall for 2,200 
is to be started, a College of Further 
Education will be opened, and the 
town park will be completed. No 
organization prepared to build a 
cinema has yet been found. There is a 
continuing demand for private build- 
ing land in the town. Two schools 
have completed small swimming 
pools and are using them for teaching 
purposes. A public swimming bath is 
urgently needed and the corporation 
and Stevenage UDC have agreed sit- 
ing and plans for a covered bath, part 
of which can be opened to give access 
to sun-bathing terraces during the 
summer. 


Welwyn Garden City 


New housing still lags far behind 
the growth of local employment, and 
the waiting period for weekly houses, 
stated in mid-1959 to be twenty-one 
months, has not been diminished. The 
corporation’s official reports attribute 
the slow rate of house building to a 
water shortage (up to the end of 1958) 
and the high rate of interest. New 
industrial developments are, they 
add, now being curtailed. 

The Gosling Stadium was opened 
in July by the Marquess of Exeter 
and the Digswell Arts Trust was in- 
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augurated by Countess Mountbatten 
of Burma. Possibility of developing 
the Gosling Stadium as a regional or 
national centre for athletics and cyc- 
ling is being intensively studied, 
particularly with emphasis on train- 
ing young people. An athletic training 
scheme for youth of the region has 
been started. In 1960 the new College 
of Further Education will be com- 
pleted and more shops will open in 
the town centre. Demand for houses 
for sale is still very much alive. 


Corby 


During 1959 the Corby UDC held 
an architectural competition for new 
civic offices, covered swimming bath, 
and public hall. A roof car park on a 
block of single-storey shops in Cor- 
poration Street has been opened. 
Work has started on the county lib- 
rary and the second stage of the 
technical college has been completed. 
“Industry and housing travel more or 
less at the same rate, though not al- 
ways in precise step.” A national 
firm and several local ones have 
established new offices in the town. 
Further attempts to obtain a cinema 
and a_hotel have yielded no result. 
Sites have been reserved and both 
are badly needed, but it seems that 
the time is not yet ripe for either to be 
capable of profitable operation. ““The 
problems facing the corporation at 
this stage of the town’s development 
are mainly those (a) of attracting 
further industry . . . and (b) to pro- 
vide further social amenities to deve- 
lop the life of the town, as a magnet 
which attracts, rather than repels—a 
place in which people live because 
they like to, not only because they 
must.” 


Cwmbran 


The tragic death in October of 
Major-General T. W. Rees, general 
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manager of the new town, was a great 
shock to all. A square in the town 
centre has been named General Rees 
Square as a permanent memorial. Mr 
W. K. Morris has been appointed 
general manager. The first shops in 
the town centre are trading and work 
has started on the bridges over the 
railway and river which will link 
Llanyravon Neighbourhood with the 
town centre. In the New Year a start 
will be made on the next phase of the 
town centre, to include twenty-one 
shops and a bank. The corporation 
would welcome more industry. But 
the new electricity offices should 
absorb fresh employees of the clerical 
and professional type, while the 
Spencer Steelworks at Llanwern will 
eventually employ many thousands 
from this and surrounding areas. 


Newton Aycliffe 


The chief event of 1959 has been 
completion of the four-storey block of 
shops and offices with bell-tower in 
the town centre. The top floor of the 
office block has been let to a group of 
companies and the first two floors are 
occupied temporarily by the corpora- 
tion’s staff. Other office businesses 
are now required to employ teenagers. 
In 1960 a start will be made on a 
further block of shops in the town cen- 
tre. The demand for lock-up garages 
remains unsatisfied. It is now the cor- 
poration’s policy to provide garages 
for 50 per cent of houses built and to 
reserve space to meet future demand 
up to three garages for four houses. 


Peterlee 


A start has been made on the 
80,000 square feet factory being built 
by the corporation for Tudor Food 
Products. Town centre shops are in 
construction and 1960 will see work 
on the police station and magistrates’ 
court, market square, and pedestrian 
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precincts. Peterlee industrial estate 
has attracted a number of industrial- 
ists but much more development is 
required if, with the reduction in 
employment in the mining industry 
now announced by the National Coal 
Board, the economy of the district is 
to be secured for the future. 


Cumbernauld 


A farmhouse at Kildrum has been 
converted and provides the new 
town’s first shop, post office, bank, 
and community room. Tenants of the 
first houses at Kildrum have now 
formed a tenants’ association and 
several community groups. The 
Church of Scotland has a resident 
Minister and the Episcopal Church 
in Scotland and the Roman Catholic 
Church each have a resident priest in 
the new town area. In 1960 work will 
start on two standard factories of 
20,000 square feet each and one flat- 
ted factory of 12,600 square feet. 


East Kilbride 


The first section of the town centre 
has been opened by the Prime Minis- 
ter. Until recently industrial employ- 
ment has been fairly satisfactory, but 
future prospects give cause for con- 
cern. The corporation is anxious 
about the large proportion (about 50 
per cent) of workers employed in East 
Kilbride factories who do not live in 
the new town but travel in daily from 
surrounding areas. There are over 
sixty voluntary bodies catering for 
the cultural, recreational, sporting, 
political, and other activities of East 
Kilbride. In spite of repeated efforts, 
the corporation has had no success 
in persuading commercial enterprise 
to provide a cinema or dance hall 
—the lack of these and a swimming 
pool is now an outstanding problem. 
Houses completed so far mark the 
halfway point to the projected total 
for the town. 
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Glenrothes 

A major change in policy affecting 
Glenrothes was announced by the 
Secretary of State in the latter part 
of the year. Instead of being wholly 
tied to the mining industry the new 
town is to make an increasingly im- 
portant contribution to Glasgow’s 
overspill problems. So far no office 
businesses have been attracted to 
Glenrothes. The corporation expects 
to be listed, by virtue of its overspill 
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agreement with Glasgow, as one of 
the areas for the purpose of the Local 
Unemployment Bill when that Bill 
becomes law. In 1960 the corporation 
will begin construction of a large 
section of the town centre shopping 
area. Other important buildings due 
to begin are St Columba’s Parish 
Church and the new factory for 
Hughes Aircraft Company. Site works 
for the South Industrial Area will be 
put in hand. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES AND PLANNING 


A persuasive personal view on the possibility of co-operation 
between the building societies and the TCPA for the advancement 


of good planning. 


well-nigh 200-years-old build- 

ing society movement in this 
country has had some challenging 
things said about it by builders, 
architects, and planners. 

Those who design and _ build 
houses for sale have criticized the 
movement for what they allege is its 
reluctance to encourage lending on 
houses of modern design. Their argu- 
ment has been on these lines: If 
architects and builders are prepared 
to run risks by providing houses of 
modern, and, in some instances, un- 
conventional designs, the building 
societies should support them all they 
can, and that they can best do this 
by getting rid of their old-fashioned 
ideas about the type of property on 
which they advance money. The 
criticism implicit in this is that build- 
ing society surveyors and boards of 
directors belong to the stick-in-the- 
mud school of outlook and have not 
yet realized that in the matter of 
houses built for owner-occupation, 


Fv TIME to time the influential, 


by RANKIN WARD 


what was good enough for Victorian 
fathers is no longer satisfactory to 
their grand-children, who know a 
thing or two. 

Professional journals sometimes 
make editorial comments on the same 
theme. As one example of this, in a 
recent issue of The Architect and Build- 
ing News, an editorial looked to the 
time when the property market 
would change from a seller’s to a 
buyer’s. It prognosticated that pur- 
chasers, many of whom will be in- 
fluenced by the environment of new 
schools of thought in the matter of 
house design, would buy a place 
which incorporated modern ideas and 
was more easily run, better equipped, 
and warm. This was a challenge to, 
but an opportunity for, architects, 
builders, and building societies. The 
editorial concluded by saying that it 
would only be met by the combined 
efforts of architects, builders, and 
building societies producing modern 
homes at prices and terms of payment 
most people can well afford. 
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Suggested Combined Action 

Another challenge to the building 
society movement was made in the 
issue of TOowN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING for December 1958, when the 
writer of “Planning Commentary” 
set the problem against a wider back- 
ground and wrote: 

“If a powerful group of advanced 
planners, sincere housing reformers, 
believers in new towns and country- 
town expansions, great and small 
local authorities, and building socie- 
ties could agree to work together, 
they could, we believe, re-educate 
the public and Parliament in a sound 
policy of planned dispersal, enhanc- 
ing the security of public and private 
investment, the economic welfare of 
this country, and the happiness of our 
urban population. There is an urgent 
need for a new campaign comparable 
with that which produced the imagi- 
native policy so widely understood at 
the end of the war.” 

Unlike the builder and architect 
critics, the writer in this instance was 
not concerned so much with the de- 
sign of new houses, important though 


that is. He was dealing with bigger . 


issues and pleading for an overall 
planning policy in relation to the 
geographical location for the houses 
to be built for purchase and renting 
by people now living in overcrowded 
and over-large cities. To a very large 
extent, he argued, that policy can be 
determined by those who will be in- 
strumental in providing the new ac- 
commodation, such as local authori- 
ties, building societies, housing as- 
sociations, and the like. 

The TCPA deprecates this deve- 
lopment taking place on city fringes. 
It favours new or expanded towns. It 
advocates that those concerned in 
providing the new housing should 
come together to promote and en- 
courage not only the best in modern 
design of individual dwellings and 
the layout of housing schemes, re- 
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vealing an awareness of planning 
amenities, but also help to determine 
the location of housing development 
in regional and national terms. 


Building Societies Show Interest 


What part can the modern build- 
ing society movement play in the new 
campaign advocated by the writer in 
Town AND CounTRY PLANNING to 
produce and implement such a far- 
seeing policy ? I think it is true to say 
that the movement is well aware of 
the problem and in some quarters is 
beginning to show an enlightened 
outlook in planning matters. That 
is the first encouraging sign. There 
is nothing so disheartening to the 
would-be reformer, whether it be in 
the realm of planning or elsewhere, 
than the belief that his arguments fall 
upon deaf ears and closed minds. 

The Building Societies’ Gazette, 
through one of its regular contribu- 
tors, has ventilated the subject in a 
recent issue. The Council of the 
Building Societies’ Association, on 
which sit some of the leading execu- 
tives of member-societies, is a mem- 
ber of the TCPA, as are a number of 
the building societies. They are seized 
of the planners’ arguments and the 
need for planning where development 
should take place, the control of 
urban spread and the reconcilement 
of public planning with private deve- 
lopment as far as house building is 
concerned. The Council, it is pre- 
sumed, has considered the problem 
as it affects building societies. It can 
only make recommendations to mem- 
ber societies. 

In the movement, comprising ap- 
proximately 730 building societies, 
there is a preponderance of small ones 
up and down the country. They are 
the societies who, through their sur- 
veyors and finally by their boards of 
directors, determine the kinds of pro- 
perty on which mortgage monies are 
to be lent. The ideals of the TCPA 
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have got to be communicated to 
them and they have to be won over 
in favour of such ideals. Has the 
Association attempted to do this by 
direct contact with individual socie- 
ties? If not, here is a field to be culti- 
vated that may yield a harvest. 


Responsibility for Personal Savings 


It is true to say that many boards 
of small societies are inclined to be 
parochial in outlook and conserva- 
tive in their choice of property on 
which to lend. Like their bigger 
brothers, they never forget that the 
money which they are lending is, for 
the most part, the savings of prudent 
people, who have entrusted them 
with their money as an investment 
and not a speculation. They are, 
therefore, more likely to be attracted 
to the security that is represented 
by property of sound construction, 
though lacking in modern architec- 
tural ideas. After all, that is the kind 
of property for which there is still a 
steady demand. The lender must al- 
ways look ahead and think in terms of 
having to realize his security by sale 
through the borrower’s default. 

It would, however, be doing the 
smaller provincial societies less than 
justice to create the impression that 
they are insensitive to the claims of 
modern planning. On many of their 
boards sit architects, surveyors, solici- 
tors, and accountants who, by their 
reading and business interests, keep 
abreast of current trends. But such 
societies, in the main, need gently to 
be educated in the important, ever- 
expanding field of planning. It is 
true, of course, that the larger sovie- 
ties, who may be thought to have 
boards more enlightened in tha&e 
matters, are gaining a greater infl¥- 
ence in the provinces, where the’ 
have branches and agencies to bring 
them mortgage business in competi- 
tion with the local societies. 

For instance, Mr Stanley C. Ram- 
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sey, architect and deputy chairman 
of the country’s second largest build- 
ing society, the Abbey National, with 
assets exceeding £3044 million, said 
at a recent annual general meeting 
of his society that they hoped to keep 
abreast of modern developments and 
to offer mortgage facilities where the 
new designs are modern without 
being freakish and the construction- 
al methods, notwithstanding their 
novelty, are fundamentally sound. 

The TCPA might consider asking 
the Building Societies’ Association to 
include on its agenda for the 1960 
annual conference at Bournemouth 
next May a discussion on the former’s 
aims. No doubt, the Building Socie- 
ties’ Association has within its ranks a 
speaker qualified by membership of 
the TCPA to introduce the subject. 
The building society conference usu- 
ally winds up with a public meeting 
addressed by someone eminent in a 
field not necessarily connected with 
building society practice. The late 
Sir George Pepler addressed a post- 
war conference and, in 1959, The Rt 
Hon. C. F. Cobbold, Governor of 
the Bank of England, was the guest 
speaker. 

If one or two eminent speakers, 
familia? both with the building 
societies’ interests and the bigger 
issues of planning, would follow up 
this lead, the ideals of the TCPA 
might be broadcast to the building 
society movement. The movement 
might even be challenged by way of 
underlining what the contributor of 
“Planning Commentary” said in 
December 1958. 

The vast building society move- 
ment, controlling many millions of 
pounds of assets, has a part to play 
in future planning. How it is to be 
informed and enthused, and its en- 
thusiasm harnessed to concerted ac- 
tion, is a problem to the solution 
of which the TCPA might well ad- 
dress itself in the near future. 
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SEMI-DETACHED VIEWS 











Youth in Stevenage 

The valuable report prepared by a 
committee under the chairmanship 
of Brigadier E. T. Williams, at the 
request of the Gulbenkian founda- 
tion, has received a good deal of 
publicity. Much of this was of the 
type we have come to expect: almost 
wholesale condemnation of the new 
towns as soul-destroying planners’ 
monsters. (A particularly bad ex- 
ample was Frank Barber’s article in 
the News Chronicle.) One must hope 
that those who really care will read 
the whole of the Gulbenkian report. 
It makes it quite clear that the 
problems of young people without 
creative leisure-time activities are 
common to all new communities: 
they only show more in a place like 
Stevenage because there is such a dis- 
proportionately large generation of 
people between fifteen and twenty just 
at present. 


A Slumless Community 


The committee also speaks of a 
“thriving community, without pover- 
ty, without slums, intensely con- 
cerned with the business of raising 
families and making homes. . .” Of 
the problem of youth, the report said 
that it was as much a challenge as a 
source of anxiety, and that is the 
spirit in which it has now been met 
locally. The committee made valu- 
able, and perfectly feasible recom- 
mendations, and they ought to be 
studied, too, by the competent officers 
in other new towns. At least they have 
a chance of solving the problem: 
where gangs of rowdies and idlers 
exist on suburban estates or amidst 
the tower blocks of redeveloped town 
centres, despite all the amenities 


which Frank Barber missed in Steven- 
age, the problem is much less tractable, 


Paralysis 


There has been a spate of interest- 
ing and forceful articles recently on 
the present state of the planning 
problem, especially in relation to the 
pressure on green belts, the prob- 
lems of high-density building, and the 
difficulties in siting industry correct- 
iy. To single out, invidiously, three 
quite different types of contributions: 
T. R. Richardson’s ‘Green Belts 
Past, Present and Future” in the 
Journal of the Institution of Municipal 
Engineers forcibly puts the view that 
the townsman would continue to 
migrate, for a number of reasons, to- 
wards the periphery of conurbations, 
and that much more effective green 
belt legislation is required if this 
migration is not to wreck all plan- 
ning. In a different context, Eric 
Bellingham, in The Friend (the Quaker 
weekly journal), in a series of three 
articles on “Beauty and the Social 
Environment’’, has called for much 
greater effort on the part of those 
who really care about the influence 
of physical environment on social 
values, in the direction of planning 
and amenity control. 

“There can be little doubt that the 
social consequences involved cannot 
fail to be of very great significance 
in terms of the witness of Friends in 
the field of social order. Multi-storey 
flats can lend beauty to the landscape 
by their very mass and colour, but 
such beauty is deceptive and false if 
its form fails to satisfy the functional 
needs of those for whom it is created.”’ 

Lastly there was Peter Self’s broad- 
cast, ““New Towns of the Future’’, 
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printed in The Listener of 22 October 
—lucid in tone and incontrovertible 
in argument, it was a repetition of the 
author’s plea for an immediate start 
on another dozen new town projects 
at least. (Incidentally, The Listener’s 
cover picture showed a Stevenage 
view, more than half of it taken up by 
Mr Franta Belsky’s lovely sculpture 
“Joyride”. The sculptor’s name was 
not mentioned. The News Chronicle, 
in the issue mentioned earlier, showed 
the same view, and also failed to give 
credit to the artist. Since the photo- 
grapher relies on the sculpture for 
effect, this seems unfair.) 

The point about these articles, 
which fairly represent views ex- 
pressed by sensible and well-in- 
formed people in different spheres, is 
just this: given agreement amongst 
them as to what needs to be done, 
why is there this universal paralysis ? 
Are we ready to admit, as a nation, 
that an alliance composed of specu- 
lators in urban fringe land, aesthetic 
but egotistical architects, and the 
more short-sighted elements of the 
National Farmers’ Union, can in- 
definitely postpone action on our 
most urgent social problem ? 


The New Bill 


Whether the new legislation to deal 
with unemployment in development 
areas, now before Parliament, will 
achieve any positive planning of in- 
dustrial location, will not, as The 
Times observed, depend on the powers 
it confers on the Board of Trade, but 
on the way they are used. Clearly, the 
Bill will facilitate the financing of new 
industrial building on the existing 
trading estates and elsewhere, but 
will it provide an incentive for the 
traditional unenterprising entrepre- 
neur who seeks, above all, the imagin- 
ary safety of the big city, cost what 
this may in terms of site and labour 
charges? Indeed, one could prove 
that, even under existing legislation, 
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it wo§ld often be much cheaper to 
build (ad produce on Tyneside than 
in Birr8ingham; but has this, in the 
past, mide any difference ? 

Far rSore interesting are the new 
powers to be conferred on the Board 
to withhold industrial development 
certificates. Again much will depend 
on the way these powers are used. But 
the main criticism of the Bill must be 
that it does not touch on the major 
present loophole: that firms are al- 
lowed to take over existing industrial 
premises of any kind, even if they 
employed only a few storekeepers, 
and convert them to intensive manu- 
facturing use. This is true whether the 
premises were vacated by a defunct 
firm or one relocated under over- 
spill arrangements. The Board still 
seems to have no powers to stop this, 
and the iocal authorities can do no- 
thing short of buying the premises at 
prohibitive prices for sterilization or 
in order to help firms disturbed by re- 
development. 

At a guess, I should say that when 
the new professional management 
corporations make their first report in 
eighteen months’ time, they will re- 
cord new building at no higher a 
rate than that obtaining at the time 
of deliberate restriction. The carrot 
offered has proved inadequate too 
often. WILLIAM SMALL 
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In Future Issues: 


° 


A New Town for Moscow 


New York: Laboratory for 
Metropolitai& Problems 


A New City in China 


Ten Years of National Parks 
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PLANNING IN PERSIAN OIL TOWNS 


An account by a British architect of the special conditions that 
govern town planning and the design of living in a hot climate and 


under severe economic limitations. 


purdah, poetry, poverty, and of 

immigrant population, at any 
rate in the south, and our problem 
was to do town planning and housing 
for oil companies that would suit the 
people of the south. 

The tribes’ architecture in these 
areas was either of the tent variety or, 
where it was more permanent, it was 
in mud and the rather beautiful forms 
which mud architecture takes re- 
flected an innate dignity and a power 
of imagination and dreaming which 
has no counterpart of a similar kind 
in Europe. Existing oil company hous- 
ing was very healthy, very secure, 
stable, but it lacked this element of 


Poors Is a poetic place, a land of 


by JANE DREW 


poetry and it had a standardization 
which did not seem to us to be suitable 
for the kind of town planning effects 
which we felt were right in this part 
of the country. The houses did not 
seem to have grown into towns, they 
didn’t add up to something more 
significant, and this in a country with 
Isphahan, Persepolis, and Shiraz and 
other places of architectural pilgrim- 
age. 


Rigours of Climate and Economy 


In the standard oil company towns 
which we saw there was no hint 
of this background, but there was 
up in Teheran. Obviously the over- 
ruling factor in any designing for 


Persian women and children at a clinic. 
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Tee mee 





Example of house types already constructed and occupied. 


this part of the world is the climat 
and the economy. The climate in! 
general is very hot and dry during the 
summer with little or no humidity; 
dust-storms are frequent and heavy, 
coming mainly from the north, and 
there are hot winds of occasional high 
velocity up to 100 miles per hour. 
Driving rains, sometimes at an angle 
of 45 degrees, come in very short, 
heavy downpours which have been 
known to last a week on and off, and 
during the real periods when rains 
come, one week may produce 5 inches 
of rain, although the annual total for 
the year is only 7 inches. Flies are bad 
from September to November, snakes 
an occasional menace, and in general 
the problem was to produce housing 
which would be cool and comfortable 
for this climate. 

We had, of course, to do this within 
a strict economy and we had to pro- 
duce house types that would, with 
minor variations, be usable in towns 
in various of the oil company “‘field”’ 
areas inside Persia. In some places the 
only local material that would be eco- 
nomical was rather a pleasant yellow 







brick, rather soft in quality, and in 
others there was stone available, but, 
of course, stone houses are rather 
hotter than brick. Our chief innova- 
tion structurally was the introduction 
of cavity brick walls and random 
stone in the stone houses, otherwise 
we adhered generally to the principle 
of using local materials for the major 
part of construction, the only im- 
ported materials being for the roofs 
and, of course, for the windows. There 
is practically no woodwork or wood 
available in south Persia and the 
climate is such that by and large we 
have used metal windows everywhere. 


House Types and Street Plans 


We divided our houses into types, 
into twelve grades, from senior staff 
down to the labourer, and in town- 
planning the cheaper types of houses 
we integrated the design of the street 
and the house type and the services 
fairly closely so that the street light- 
ing is carried on the houses them- 
selves. The houses had connecting 
arches at the end of the streets, which 
served not only to give privacy to 
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houses but also as supports for the ser- 
vices, and, of course, we used special 
house types at the end of the streets to 
give the correct articulations. Road- 
ing we cut to the minimum, and since 
the majority of the labourers are 
pedestrian we designed the streets 
with a view to giving comfort to 
pedestrians and simply allowing car 
access where it would be required in 
the case of emergency, illness, or for 
refuse collection. 


Animals and Open-air Living 

One of our problems in designing 
this new form of labour housing was 
to discourage animals from entering 
the compounds. These migrant people 
were used to keeping animals and to 
an open-air form of life. We also had 
to plan houses which were capable of 
easy extension, and to make possible 
the usual degree of open-air life and 
open-air sleeping. Security was all 
important, partly due to general 
poverty, partly to the political up- 
heavals, and partly because these 
towns are on very isolated sites and 
therefore are, in a sense, vulnerable. 

The minimum houses’ needs could 
be summed up as follows. They had to 
be two-roomed houses, cool in sum- 
mer, warm in winter, with their own 
walled compound, and the windows 
had to be burglar-proof and shaded 
from glare. Sanitary facilities had to 
be provided somewhere where they 
would be available to the family 
whether they were sleeping indoors 
or in the compound, and the kitchen 
had to be near enough to the rooms 
for convenience but far enough away 
not to be a source of heat. 


Shade and Tree Planting 


We discovered quite early on that 
there was an ideal orientation which 
was found to be about 22-degree 
limits due east and due west, and 
east-south-west and west-north-west, 
and we found that by keeping within 
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these limits in our layouts with a 
small overhang from the roof we 
could completely shade the walls on 
both sides. So far as the roof was con- 
cerned it was obviously most sub- 
jected to the heat and we had to 
completely separate it from the sub- 
ceiling which we usually built of 
thatch board, but the roof at the 
same time had to be very securely 
tied to the walls because of the great 
expansion and contraction and also 
because of the wind storms. 


Obviously, planting would be, more ~ 


than any other thing, a great boon in 
such a climate and such a place, but 
one of the concomitants of the climate 
was that there was a very great water 


shortage and so we limited our green © 


areas to where they could really be 
watered and looked after. And al- 
though we planned many planting 


schemes it will be a good many years 


before they mature. 

So far as the upper-class houses are 
concerned, as we moved up the scale 
we were able to plan internal com- 
pounds and courtyards and also to 
plan air-conditioned houses where 
the effects of the external climate 
were obviously less rigorous and so 
gave us more liberty in planning the 
house types. Nevertheless, our real 
problem was how, on relatively flat 
sites of housing orientated very much 
in one direction, to achieve housing 
which would give satisfactory living 
conditions, and to evolve forms which 
were based on much the same ideas 
as the town-planning forms of the 
earlier towns of Persia. That is to say, 
houses came to little centres, usually 


rectilinear, where a greater level of | 


experience could be had. 


The Bazaar and the Suburb 


The real centre to these little towns, 
of course, was always the bazaar, and 
we planned bazaar areas in with the 
mosque and such local industry as 
there was—it was very local indeed— 
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Models of two of the higher-grade houses. A shaded area is constructed outside the living- 
rooms for open-air living. 


so as to form a centre where the nor- 
mal outdoor activities were, as far as 
possible, shaded, and could take place 
with some feeling of town centre. Our 
propositions included one or two 
things which would be very unusual 
for towns here: places where animals 
could be securely kept and places 
where sporadic private development 
could take place happily without dis- 
turbing the general layout of the 
towns, because wherever there is 
lighting and water in south Persia, 
towns automatically begin to sprout; 
electricity and water are very great 
facilities indeed and there was no 





possibility of strict control as in 
Europe. We also planned for tree 
nurseries and for local greens, but we 
realized as we did so how difficult 
these were to achieve. 

This article is illustrated by photo- 
graphs and models; very many of 
these types of houses are now building 
in south Persia, but photographs 
taken in course of construction are 
always unsatisfactory, and it will e 
some time before photos of the towns 
themselves can be taken, and even 
longer before the necessary greenery, 
which is such a pleasure there, will be 
achieved. 
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Bachelors: and Mud on Carpets 


One of the interesting things which 
would not be so usual in a town here 
was, of course, the bachelors’ quar- 
ters. Bachelors make a lot of noise, 
and we had to site them somewhere 
where they would not interfere with 
say, sleeping children. Something 
which the illustrations will not show, 
but which was very important to us, 
was the use we made of colour. 

The sites on which these houses 
are were often virtually quite bare, 
and an amusing detail not usual here 
was that one of the criticisms of the 
early housing was that it was not 
possible to reach the compound with- 
out bringing muddy feet across the 
carpeted room. We found that Per- 
sian carpets were owned even by the 
migrant people and were everywhere 
there, as here, very treasured posses- 
sions. 


Modest Houses and Neighbourhoods 
Where possible we produced two- 
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storey solutions in order to give some 
variety in the towns, but the bulk of 
the people were so poor that one- 
storey housing had to be the general 
solution and we have tried to break 
up the monotony by high walls. Only 
the relatively rich could afford two- 
storey housing in the area for which 
we were designing in south Persia. 
However, the small scale of our roads 
and the grouping of these pedestrian 
precincts away from traffic roads and 
centres give them a sense of locality 
which is often missed in neighbour- 
hood units in Europe, where the areas 
between housing groups are often so 
filled with buildings of some kind or 
other that the sense of entity of 
“‘place’’ is lost. 

Since our housing had to fit in new 
or existing towns we evolved a plan- 
ning policy rather than a plan. Oil- 
field towns are quite unpredictable as 
to their size and rate of growth. We 
therefore established principles rather 
than formed plans. 


Connecting arches at the end of the streets give privacy and support 
for the services. 
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CAN MAN PLAN? and Other Verses 


A review of the book by F. 7. Osborn, published by Harrap at 
125. 6d. 


Ss: FREDERIC OSBORN 


by CLOUGH WILLIAMS-ELLIS 





“F, J.”’ to so many—having long furtively 
amused himself and a few intimates by turning out topical verses 
with immense versatility and verve, has now admitted a wider 


circle to share in their enjoyment. As to that, nothing could be more 
disarming than the “‘Author’s Note”: 


Till now I have not admitted doing this sort of thing. . . In 
publishing them I risk loss of face with earnest associates in business, 
town planning, and other respectable pursuits. Some of these who 
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take no interest in verse may suspect the onset of a decay of seriousness 


damaging to any utility I have as a colleague. To reassure them I 
make the further confession that a rhyming tendency is a minor streak 
in my make-up, and not a new one. It doesn’t gain on me. It is no 
more a menace to my essential solemness than bridge or golf is to 
theirs. 


Even that humble disclaimer is preceded by Robert Burns’ 


For me, an aim I never fash, 
I rhyme for fun. 


None the less F. J. O. continues: 


There is a fair amount of satire in this collection, and there are 
some outbursts of hot indignation about inhuman social attitudes, but 
it will be seen that as often as not I satirize ideas of which I am, in 
my proper person, an advocate. In fact, it seems that the more en- 
thusiastic I am about a thing in prose the more inclined I am to mock 
at it in verse. This in-verse ratio I defend in myself and commend in 
others. Fun that is always at the expense of the enemy ceases to be 
fun and becomes a partisan manifesto. 


That sort of honest good sense is typical of the writer. Indeed, his 
Note is so full of it that its reprinting in toto would have revealed his 
quality better than could any outside reviewer. 


In default of that, however, a final quote: 


Of the execution others must judge, but I hold with Edgar Allan 
Poe that the essence of the art of verse is to make a strait-jacket for 
yourself and then to gesticulate within it as passionately or enter- 
tainingly as the garment will permit. Something of the sort, no doubt, 
is a formula for any art—as distinct from craft or plain statement. 


As to the verses themselves, they are as various in excellence as in their 


putative parentage—I seem to catch echoes not only of G. K. C., Edward 
Lear, Blake, Francis Thompson, and others, who are frankly acknow- 
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ledged, but of Jack Squire, Don Marquis, and other agile performers— 
even of Ronald Frankau, whose 


‘*His was perhaps the slightly sharper irony, 
But I, in my way, am also pretty Byrony”’ 


(or something like it) might well go for Osborn, too. 


As to samples—I can only mark a few of my own favourites and leave 
the printer to see how many he can squeeze into my allotted space. 


The Report of Uthwatt 


Expert Committee : 
What daintier dish could a Government get 
Than this well-cooked curry of Comp. and Bett, all HOT? 
The Report of Uthwatt. 


P.M. to Planning Minister : 
Will you kindly consult your technical team, 
And say if you think it’s a workable scheme, or ROT, 
This Report of Uthwatt ? 


Planning Minister : 
Has anyone any ideas, I beg, 
If this is a golden or ersatz egg I’ve GOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 


Politicians (Left and Right) 
Which side has been trapped in the enemy’s camp ? 
Is it Socialization ? or is it a ramp, or WHAT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 


Agriculture and Industry : 
Does it crab the farmers ? or urban trade? 
Does it back the Report that Barlow made— _ or SCOTT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 


and so merrily on to the end with: 


Public Opinion: 
Will it shut the jaws of this jabbering mob ? 
Does it let you get on with the Planning job or NOT, 
The Report of Uthwatt ? 


All the well-brought-up will recognize the provenance of that. 


Then “One More Villa (A Country Planners Spiritual, Sung to the 
Tune of ‘One More River’)”’: 


The Councillors came in one by one; 
(One more villa to pass) 

The Planning Committee had just begun. 
(One more villa to pass) 

One more villa, 
And that’s to fill-in a frontage! 
One more villa, 
One more villa to pass! 
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The Applicants came in two by two, 
Including a chap the Chairman knew. 
One more villa, 
And that’s a villa for Jorkins! 


Again ‘‘I Remember, I Remember (Nostalgia of a Pioneer in a New 
ive Town)”: 
I remember, I remember, 
(For Oh! forgetting’s harder!) 
The little window where the sun 
Came in to warm the larder; 
The wall from which the plaster peeled, 
The doors that wouldn’t shut, 
The fearful ructions when I built 
My little garden hut. 


Of other pieces I would myself premiate “Contemporary Note’’, 
“Push Button Missing”’, “‘Passion’s Percentage”’, ‘Sport for Sardines”’, 
and ‘You Can’t B natural in A flat’”—which last might well be the 
author’s theme song. 


But there are plenty more that have small reference to the title piece, 
such as ““The Inescapable Eye”’: 


If there were, somewhere, 
A watching Eye, 
To live how could I dare, 
Or die ?— 
Man, all that you do 
And are is known; 
An Eye is fixed on you: 
Your own.— 
§ That thought aptly ends the book and likewise my highly idiosyn- 
cratic sampling. 


1e Correspondence: Saxon Architecture 


From Mr E. A. Fisher, Akeley, Buck- 
ingham. 

I appreciate very much the gener- 
ous notice of my book, An Introduction 
to Anglo-Saxon Architecture and Sculpture, 
by Mr Martin Briggs, from whose 
books I have derived profit and 
pleasure. I hope I may not be con- 
sidered churlish if I take exception to 


one of his criticisms which, though he 
called it “‘trifling”’, should, I think, be 
corrected. I did not mis-spell Bake- 
well. Blackwell is not an error, but a 
place. Both Bakewell and Blackwell 
are in Derbyshire; both have Saxon 
crosses ornamented with interlace- 
ment patterns; and both are men- 
tioned on my pp. 71-2. 
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TCPA DIAMOND JUBILEE APPEAL 


We publish below a further list of 
contributions to the TCPA Diamond 


Jubilee Appeal Fund: 


at 


Mond Nickel Co. Ltd 
Norton Grinding Wheel 

Co. Ltd 
Richard Costain Ltd 200 
Whitbread & Co. Ltd 100 
Harold Samuel 500 
The Sea Insurance Co. 

Ltd 50 


C. J. Holland-Martin, MP 5 


Coutts & Co. 10 
E. St J. Catchpool I 
Hazel Evans 2 
Atlas Assurance Co. Ltd = 25 
C. Miskin & Sons Ltd 19 
Felix J. Samuely & 

Partners 25 
Lazard Bros. & Co. Ltd = 25 
G. W. Hart 2 
Jj. F. Bateman I 
C. C. Phillips 2 
Alliance Building Society 52 
A. M. Bodkin 2 
R. Nicholas I 
Principality Building 

Society 10 
Mrs A. B. Martin 5 
Nabisco Foods Ltd 5 
Kenneth Lee 5 
W. R. Davidge & 

Partners 2 
City & Central Invest- 

ments Ltd 100 
S. H. Baker 
Marquess of Salisbury 10 
Dr Arnold S. Oppen- 

heimer 
Alan Bell I 
G. Grenfell Baines 5 
Joseph Rowntree 

Memorial Trust 500 
Bowater Paper Corpora- 

tion Ltd 100 
Lord Reith 10 
R. A. Kidd I 


Ss. 
oO 


ooouw 


10 
II 


d. 


oO 


ooo 06 


eoooomodo 0 eooo0oo0o0 


ooo °o 


° ° 


o°o 


no 


£ 
F. A. B. Preston 3 
English Electric Co. Ltd 105 


D. W. Riley 10 
Hugh W. Mellor oil 
Sir Alexander Gibb & 

Partners 20 
Allsop & Co. Ltd 10 
A. Bertram Fox 5 
Cresta Silks Ltd 10 
D. H. F. Lachford 2 
C. Lovett Gill 2 
Gordon S. Probert I 
Charles Clifford Ltd 10 
Cryselco Ltd 5 
Miss E. Squires 4 
G. Brooke Taylor I 
R. H. Whitehorn I 
Professor J. P. Thysse 2 
David Allen & Sons Ltd I 
Lord Merthyr 20 
Silk & Frazier 5 
Herbert Smith & Co. 

Ltd 5 
Rt Hon. H. Graham 

White 10 
Wolverhampton & 

District Permanent 

Building Society 5 
Ambrose and Ann 

Appelbe 20 
Musicians Union 10 
Alexander Hughes & Co. 

Ltd I 
A. Windsor Spice I 
Derbyshire Building 

Society 10 
Coal Utilization Council 25 
Langdon and Every, 

Chartered Surveyors 10 
E. G. A. Bartlett 3 
C. W. Hutton, rripa I 
J. Seymour Harris 5 
Leicester Permanent 

Building Society 52 
H. Guy Chester 10 
Rhodesia Selection Trust 

Ltd 10 
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s. d. £ na @ 
Franco-British Electrical Muriel A. Jones 5 0 O 
Co. Ltd 10 10 0 National Union of 
= ' The Gas Council 250 0 O Agricultural Workers 5 0 O 
3 0 Aycliffe Development Redland Holdings Ltd 10 0 O 
> 0 Corporation 10 10 0 Charterhouse Group Ltd 
> Oo The Northern Assurance (on behalf of S. Japhet 
> Oo Co. Ltd 105 0 O & Co. Ltd) 10 0 O 
Sir George Hayter-Hames 3 3 0 Radiation Ltd (on behalf 
DO National Union of of Ascot Gas Water 
0 Oo Furniture Trade Heaters Ltd, G. E. 
5 0 Operatives 5 0 0 Jeffs, and Eric 
> Oo Ove Arup & Partners 5 5 0 Bellingham) 10 10 0 
D Oo ames Miller & Partners 25 0 O MrsG. Pethebridge £2 
2 0 Clifford Tees & Gale 10 10 O- Bovril Ltd 25 0 O 
: - F. G. Minter Ltd 100 oO oO- Evans, Cartwright, and 
0 Oo International Computers Woollat 22 0 
5 0 and Tabulators Ltd 100 0 oO Frederick Palmer 2 2 0 
4 0 The Owen Organization 500 0 0 Manchester and Salford 
0 Oo Preston Blackburn & Trades Council rae 
0 0 District Society of Wellcome Foundation Ltd 50 0 o 
0 Oo Architects 3 3 0 Halland Co. Ltd 26 5 Oo 
1 6 E. W. Hodge 2 2 0 Transport and General 
0 0 Mitchells and Butlers Ltd 5 5 oO Workers Union 105 0 O 
5 0 Comben & Wakeling Ltd 20 0 o Second Covent Garden 
Cooper Estates Ltd 105 0 O Property Co. Ltd 26 5 0 
5 0 G. B. Crosfield 5 5 0 City of Durham 
Arnold & Nathan Ltd 5 0 0 Preservation Society 5 0 0 
0 Oo National Caravan Council 10 0 o Vernon Lock Ltd 26 5 oO 
5 0 DOUBLED SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Members who have promised to double their subscription for one year. 
; ed Amount of Subscription 
) 
fee's] 
0 0 F. A. A. Menzler I 10 O 
_ Cyril M. Abelson I 10 Oo 
Hemel Hempstead Development 
0 Oo Corporation 5 5 0 
0 Oo East Barnet Urban District Council 5 5 0o 
City and County Borough of Leeds 5 5 0 
oO County Borough of Doncaster 5 5 0 
3 0 Brixham Urban District Council 5 5 0 
1 6 Berkshire County Council 10 10 0 
5 0 Chesterfield Borough Council 5 5 0 
St Marylebone Borough Council 5 5 0 
10 0 Watford Rural District Council 5 5 Oo 
“a Crawley Development Corporation 5 5 0 
Welwyn Garden City & Hatfield 
10 0 Development Corporation 10 10 0 
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Amount of Subscription 


ee ae 

Carmarthen County Council 5 5 0 

Bedwellty Urban District Council 5 5 0 
Welwyn Garden City Urban District 

Council 5 5 0 

City of Bristol 5 5 0 


Beeston and Stapleford Urban 
District Council 
County Borough of Brighton 
Belper Rural District Council 
Ebbw Vale Urban District Council 
Chertsey Urban District Council 
Kettering Borough Council 
Potters Bar Urban District Council 
Chelmsford Borough Council 
Hackney Borough Council 
Petersfield Urban District Council 
County Borough of Merthyr Tydfil 
Ilkeston Borough Council (to add 
50 per cent) 21: 
Lancashire County Council 
Oldbury Borough Council (to give 


oon Nooo 
oomoooo NY O10 O11 
5 
—_ 


nN 
fo?) 


1 
~ 


£2 2s. od. extra) 2 2.0 
Sedgefield Rural District Council 5 5 0 
Cannoch Urban District Council 5 5 0 
Borough of Deal 5 5 Oo 
City of Bath 5 5 0 
Borough of Swindon 5 5 0 
West Lancashire Rural District 

Council 5 5 O 
Tyldesley Urban District Council’ 5 5 0 
Royal Borough of Kingston upon 

Thames 5 5 0 
Grimsby Borough Council 5 5 0 
City of Chester 5 5 0 
Bromley Borough Council 5 5 0 
Stanley Urban District Council 5 5 0 
Borough of Hastings a a 
Borough of Southampton ‘:.@) © 


DEEDS OF COVENANT 


Annual payments for period stated and approximate total value to Association 
at present rate of tax (7s. gd. in £1). 


£. By...@s , - «@. 
Leslie A. Leaver 3 3 © (10 years) 51 g oO 
T. F. Thomson Sy ee 24 0 0 
John G. Jefferson ee ee ae I2 0 O 
Unilever Ltd -" 88 16 3 (7 4, ) 1,015 0 O 
Charles Edward Lumb 2 oe, ee 24 0 O 
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DEVELOPMENT BY FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD 


Letchworth 


NEW SHOPS IN THE TOWN CENTRE 


adjacent to Main Car Park and 
close to the Railway Station 


ONLY SIX UNITS LEFT 
IN FIRST PHASE 





Lettings already effected include 
FINEFARE LTD 
CURRYS LTD + CHARRINGTON AND CO. LTD 
and other well-known traders 


AVAILABLE UNITS 
FRONTAGES 18/20 ft. | DEPTHS 45/50 ft 


with upper floors 


RENTS £550 to £1,000 p.a. 


Further details and Plans from the Letting Agents: 


HILLIER, PARKER, MAY & ROWDEN 


77 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON W.1 
MAYFAIR 7666 
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The Broadwater Press Ltd, Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire 

















ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


Today architects and builders can keep up to date with 

new technical data on gas and coke appliances and 

their installation:—sections 1 and 2 (Domestic Space 

Heating), 3 (Domestic Water Heating), 4 (Gas Flues), 

5 (Coke), 6 (Gas Appliances and Flues in Tall 

Buildings) and 7 (Domestic Kitchen) are now 

available. Meanwhile continuous research and a 

comprehensive Consumer Service ensure that 

tomorrow gas will be even more the preferred fuel for 

cooking, space heating and water heating... AND 

TODAY—every industry and 12 million homes use GAS. 
c31/4P 








